





THIURAMS 


and 


DI-THIO-CARBAMATES 


are 


PLENTIFUL CHEAPER 


Their use both alone and also along with 
CAPTAX and ALTAX is growing rapidly. 


For “UP TO THE MINUTE COMPOUND- 
ING WITH ULTRA ACCELERATORS” — See 


Vol. 11—No. 5 of the Vanderbilt News. 
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November, three Du Pont chemists an- 
nounced the development of a new synthetic rubber 
at a meeting of the Rubber Division of the American 
Chemical Society. They said, “Compared with nat- 
ural rubber, this new sy nthetic rubber is more dense, 
more resistant to absorption or penetration by water, 
less strongly swelled by petroleum hydrocarbons and 
less permeable to gases. It is much more resistant to 
attack by oxygen, ozone, hydrogen chloride, hydro- 
gen fluoride and many other chemicals.” 

In New York the price ef rubber had fallen to 5¢ 
a pound. No one was interested in synthetic rubber 
tires. The samples of this new synthetic rubber dis- 
played at the meeting in Akron had an offensive odor 
and were inferior to natural rubber in resistance to 
abrasive wear and certain other physical properties. 
Many of the rubber specialists present felt that 
these disadvantages outweighed its superior resist- 
ance to oils and chemicals. Not even the Du Pont 
chemists who announced the discovery could predict 
that within two years the first American synthetic 
rubber tires would be made from their new product. 

But they could foresee that, because of its unique 
properties, it would find many new uses in American 
Industry despite its highe r cost. So certain were they 
that at the time of the announcement in Akron, 
Du Pont had already built a plant costing several 
hundred thousand dollars for the commercial pro- 
duction of this new synthetic rubber. 

The discovery was hailed everywhere as a bril- 
liant scientific achievement, but few perceived that 
they were witnessing the birth of a new industry 


the synthetic rubber industry. 
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| QO 4 [ len eventtul years have passed. [he syn- 

thetic rubber that was described at the 
\kron meeting has been improved and refined. Its 
odor has been removed, and the product of today 
now excels natural rubber not only in chemical resist- 
ance but also in resistance to abrasive wear. Neoprene 


is being made at the rate of over a million pounds 


a month, and even that production is quite inadequate. 


Additional plants are under construction which will 
increase production to 3% million pounds a month 
by the fall of next year. 


Thousands of engineers in all branches of indus- 


try have played a significant part in this development. 


Working hand in hand with Du Pont, they have 
adapted it to thousands of uses for which natural 
rubber is unsuitable. Products formerly made cf rub- 
ber have been improved when made of neoprene. 
\irplanes, automobiles, electrical equipment, pumps, 
conveying machinery, power transmission equip- 
ment— in fact, hundreds of products are better and 
more efficient because of neoprene. Without neoprene, 
hundreds of mechanical devices and tools that we use 
in our daily living, in our industries, and in the de- 
fense of our civilization would have to revert to the 
designs of former years. 

No one can foresee what the next ten years will 
bring, but one may be sure that far-sighted engineers 
will adapt neoprene to many more new uses in which 
it will contribute to the efficiency of our production 
methods, our personal comfort and safety. 

Put these facts together . . . use your imagination 

.. then write your own prophecy because . . . while 
neoprene is ten years old and is backed by ten years 


of “know-how,” it’s really just beginning to grow. 
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To the problem of obtaining a regular supply of car- 
bon black that measures up consistently to your in- 
dividual requirements, Continental offers a simple, 
practical solution. Continental produces seven distinct 
grades — to cover practically every carbon black need 
in the rubber industry. Each grade is tested to exact- 
ing standards in Continental’s modern control labora- 
tory and classified with scientific accuracy according 
to its rate of cure and processing qualities. Thus, you 
may determine exactly which grade is best suited to 
your particular purposes. And you may order and 


re-order with complete confidence in obtaining the 


ONE OF THESE 7” GRADES IS your Wack. 


CONTINENTAL A: CONTINENTAL D: 
Fast Cure, Easy Processing Medium Cure, Medium Processing 

CONTINENTAL B: CONTINENTAL E: 
Fast Cure, Medium Processing Medium Cure, Hard Processing 

CONTINENTAL C: CONTINENTAL F: 
Medium Cure, Easy Processing Slow Cure, Medium Processing 


CONTINENTAL G: 


Slow Cure, Hard Processing 





same grade produced under the same conditions and 
tested to meet the same unvarying standards. What- 
ever your manufacturing methods or the specific 
properties demanded in your product, you will find 
the ONE grade that measures up to your require- 
ments in Continental’s range of seven grades, from 
fast cure and easy processing to slow cure and hard 
processing. The grades are listed below for your con- 


venience in ordering. 


CONTINENTAL CARBON COMPANY 
295 MADISON AVENUE «© NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Axron Sates Orrice: Peoples Bank Bidg., Akron, Ohio « PLant: Sunray, Texas 




















We'll Pay Cash for 
spare or worn-out Ban- 
bury parts at once. 
Check and write us to- 
day what you have 
available. 








EXCLUSIVE SPECIALISTS 





Trying to “barrel” production through the mixing 
room when worn rotors and other parts in the 
Banbury can’t do the work efficiently is like em- 
ploying the mountaineer’s “shotgun” technique. 
The danger in the result doesn’t justify the means 
... Our specialty is Banbury Mixers. Our service 
not only can anticipate the Banbury “slow-down” 
and rectify it before it happens, but often meets 
the emergency with spare parts or a quick re- 
pair to keep your mixing room working smoothly 
at TOP EFFICIENCY ... 


Write, Wire or Phone us for a “Preventative” 
Check-Up on Your Banbury TODAY! 








914 Miami Street, Akron, Ohio 


INTERSTATE WELDING SERVICE 


Main Plant AKRON, OHIO 
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Inner tubes have to be husky when they carry 
trucksand buses“highballing” along the high- 
ways. That’s a good reason for using C-700 
Aluminas as rubber reinforcing pigments. 

Rubber compounded with C-700 Alumi- 
nas as reinforcing pigments is high in 
resilience and rubbery properties with high 
pigment loadings. It offers good resistance 
to abrasion, high strength at elevated tem- 
peratures, high modulus with high elastic- 
ity, superior aging characteristics. 

In addition, the rubber has a_ high 
modulus in the uncured compound, and 


unusually good tackiness of uncured stock. 





The rubber has high resistance to hot and 
cold tear, low heat build-up and good heat 
transfer, low specific gravity, good dielec- 
tric properties. The pigment particles are 
extremely fine and uniform. They impart 
no odor to the rubber, and no color. thereby 
permitting color in products heretofore 
limited to black. 

Why not test C-700 Aluminas as rein- 
forcing pigments? We'll gladly send you 
samples for trial. Write ALUMINUM 
COMPANY OF AMERICA (Sales Agent 


for Avtumrnum OrE Company) 1970 Gulf 


Building, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 





ALUMINUM™M ORE COMPANY 


COMPOUNDS 


ALUMINUM AND 
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— products, particularly tire treads, 
have greater resistance to wear and tear 
when properly compounded with Barrett’s 
Bardol. For this product has exceptional prop- 
erties for wetting and dispersing carbon black 
and other fillers. The result—a greater homo- 
geneity of the compound. 

Bardol is an effective softener of synthetic 
rubber as used in molded compounds. It is also 
effective in heel and mechanical type com- 
pounds. 

Laboratory tests show that Bardol shortens 










FOR BETTER TREADS! 


“WE'VE FOUND THAT BARRETT’S 
BARDOL MAKES A BETTER 
QUALITY TREAD WITH LESS 
HEAT BUILD-UP. AND WE 

SAVE MONEY, TOO!” 





= 


the milling time on an open mill—or in an in- 
ternal type mixer. It retards checking and im- 
parts good aging qualities. 

Write for complete information about Bar- 
dol and other Barrett Rubber Compounding 
Materials. 


Barrett Chemicals for the Rubber Industry: Cumar* (Paracoumarone- 
Indene Resin)...Carbonex*...Carbonex*S...B.R.C.*No. 20...Resin C* 
...Bardol”...Bardol*B...Dispersing Oil No. 10...S.R.O.*...Reclaiming 
Oil No. 1621... B.R.V.*...B.R.H.*No. 2... B.R.T.*No. 7... Bardex* 


*Trademark The Barrett Co., Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off. 


THE BARRETT COMPANY 


40 Rector Street New York, N. Y. 
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URPASSING ALL PIGMENTS FOR RUBBER 





REINFORCEMENT ...WITH THE SOLE 


EXCEPTION OF COLLOIDAL CARBONS 


COMPOUADING.) 
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* MAGNETIC PIGMENT Co. 
é MANUFACTURER 
BINNEY & SMITH Co., Distributor 
: 41 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
« 
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} Se the action of June sunlight, rain, heavy dew and 
thermal shock, the New Atlas Twin-Arc Weather-Ometer tells you 
— in days instead of months — how your product will withstand the 
action of outdoor weathering. It gives you the facts you must have 
— quickly — accurately —and economically. 








The first cost of the equipment is relatively unimportant since it can 
be amortized over a long period. Built for years of service, it pays 
for itself many times over. And due to its remarkable efficiency the 
cost of operation is almost negligible. 
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Anp no operator attention is required ex- 
cept for inspection of samples and reloading 
arcs once in each 24 hours of operation. 

| There it is in a nutshell — efficiency — de- 
pendability—economy. 


And remember, there's only one Weather-Ometer. 





Sole Manufacturers 


ATLAS ELECTRIC DEVICES CO. 
349 West Superior St., Chicago, Ill. 


The ) Atlas 
TWIN-ARC 


WEATHER-OMETER 


WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED FOLDER 
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FOLLOW THE SIGNS 
TO CYANAMID 


for high quality in rubber chemi- 
cals and specialties, and for 
prompt service from strategically 


located warehouses. 


Sales Representatives to the Rubber Industry and stock points: Ernest 

Jacoby & Company, Boston, Mass.; H. M. Royal, Inc., Trenton, N. J., 

and Los Angeles, Cal.; Herron & Meyer, Chicago, Ill.; Akron Chemical 
Company, Akron, Ohio. 


AMERICAN CYANAMID 


& CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


A Unit of American Cyanamid Company 
30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA + NEW YORK, N. Y. 


*Reg. U. S. Patent Office 





WILL THE /A\\|t INDUSTRY BE ABLE TO SUPPLY 
BOTH DEFENSE AND CIVILIAN REQUIREMENTS? 





SBErenset CIVILIAN 








American Zinc, like the entire industry, in its "all out" 
effort to meet the needs of both defense and civilian 


use, is employing every facility to satisfy the demand. 





After providing in full for national defense and the 


war needs of Great Britain and her allies, there will still 
AMERICAN ZINC SALES CO. 


be sufficient zinc to supply the normal demand for essen- Distributors for 
tial civilian uses in which zinc's unique properties make American Zinc, Lead & Smelting Co. 


substitution impossible. Columbus, O., Chicago, St. Louis, New York 
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Price 


$5.00 


Postpaid 





The Enlarged 1941 Rubber Red Book 


Completely revised with all data brought strictly up-to-date 


Several new sections added based on the needs of the indus- 
try and at the suggestions of users 


Fully indexed for easy reference, making the location of 
any material a simple matter 


New cover of latex-bonded fibre with leather finish which 


will withstand constant handling 


Contains information and data not available elsewhere (see 
Table of Contents on reverse side) 


Send for your copy today 


—Use coupon on reverse side 


THE RUBBER AGE 


250 West 57th Street 


New York, N. Y. 
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USE THE ATTACHED CONVENIENT ORDER FORM 


THE RUBBER AGE 


The INDISPENSABLE 


REFERENCE BOOK for 
Rubber Manufacturers, 
Suppliers, etc.... 


To rubber factory executives, purchasing agents, 
technologists, etc., the RUBBER RED BOOK 
furnishes complete and handy lists of suppliers of 
all kinds of materials, equipment and services 
classified for easy reference. This is a service 
which saves buyers much time and effort as in no 


other directory are such lists available. 


Suppliers and their salesmen, on the other hand, 
find the RUBBER RED BOOK invaluable for its 
complete and accurate listing of rubber manufac- 
turers in the United States and Canada with such 
data as size of company, type of products made, 
names of buyers and other executives, etc. Also 
included is a geographical breakdown of rubber 
manufacturers in the United States showing all 
companies in each city and town. This feature 
enables salesmen to be certain that no prospect is 


overlooked. 


No matter what position you hold in the rubber 
industry—factory executive, purchasing agent, 
chemist, technologist; supplier of machinery, chem- 
icals, rubber, or other materials; librarian; con- 
sultant; salesman or user of rubber products—you 
should have a personal copy of the 1941 RUBBER 
RED BOOK on your desk or in your brief case 
ready to give an immediate answer to the thousand 
and one questions which crop up constantly, par- 
ticularly during these critical days when accurate 


information is so essential. 








Summary of Contents 
1941 RUBBER RED BOOK 


KubpeR MANUFACTURERS IN THE UNITED STATES 
Alphabetical Section; Classified List of Rubber Prod- 
ucts; Geographical Section. 


RUBBER MANUFACTURERS IN CANADA 


RUBBER MACHINERY AND EQUIPMENT 
Classified List of Machinery; Machinery Manufacturers 
and Addresses 

ACCESSORIES AND FITTINGS 
Classified Lists of Products; Suppliers and Addresses 


RuBBER CHEMICALS AND COMPOUNDING MATERIALS 
Classified List of Materials; Trade and Brand Names; 
Suppliers and Addresses 


FABRICS AND TEXTILES 
Classified List of Materials; Suppliers and Addresses 


CrupE RUBBER AND RELATED MATERIALS 
Classified List; Suppliers and Addresses 


Synruetic Rupreer AND OTHER RuUBBER-LIKE MATERIALS 


RECLAIMED RUBBER 
Manufacturers arid Addresses; Methods of Manutac 
ture: Statistics (1919-1940) 


Scrap Ruspper DEALERS 
RuBBER DERIVATIVES 


RusBER LATEX 
Latex and Latex Compounds; Water Dispersions; Spe- 
cial Latex Processes; Latex Compounding Materials; 
Latex Machinery and Equipment 

MISCELLANEOUS PRODUCTS AND SERVICES 
Backing for Camelback ; Cork Products, Wax Crayons; 
Decalcomania Transfers; Scrap Rubber Grinding; 
Inks for Printing on Rubber; Rubber Labels; Master 
tatches: Liner Compounds; Liners Processed; Proc 
essed Liners; Processed Paper 


CONSULTING TECHNOLOGISTS 


MANUFACTURER'S SALES AGENTS, BRANCH OFFICES, ET 
In the United States; In Canada 


TECHNICAL JOURNALS 
TRADE AND TECHNICAL ORGANIZATIONS 
Wuo's WHo IN THE Rusper INDUSTRY 


Supyect INDEX 





<— MAIL THIS COUPON OR 
USE YOUR PURCHASE ORDER 


19 





PRICES (Postpaid) 





1 to 4 copies. . . $5.00 each 
5 to 9 copies. 4.50 each 
10 or more. 4.00 each 


250 West 57th St., New York 


Kindly send copies of the 1941 RUBBER RED BOOK at $...... each 


to the undersigned 


Remittance [1 NAME 
Herewith 


ADDRESS 
ee aad 
Invoice 


NOTE: If copies are to be 
sent to more than one ad- 
dress attach separate sheet 
to order form. 
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37-08 NORTHERN BOULEVARD LONG ISLAND CITY, NEW YOR 





Complete 
Control / 
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ALSO 
HARD RUBBER DUST 


H.MUEHLSTEIN 


AND COMPANY, INC., 


lee E. 42 STREET, 
NEW YORK, 1.4 


BRANCHES 
CHICAGO BOSTON 
LOS ANCELES AKRON Lonoon 


HIGH TENSILE - HIGH TEAR RESISTANCE 
LOW MODULUS - SMOOTH PROCESSING 
LOW VOLUME COST 
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EXTRUSION MACHINERY 
for RUBBER. PLASTICS ANO 
KINDRED COMPOUNDS 





JOHN ROYLE & SONS 


1O ESSEX STREET PATERSON. N. J Makers of 


PHOTO ENGRAVING MACHINERY 
JACQUARD CARD CUTTING 
MACHINERY 


PRONE SHERWOOD 2 8262 





TO OUR CUSTOMERS and FRIENDS: 


It is our duty to all of you who have so faithfully 


contributed to our business success during our eighty-six years 
of life as machinery manufacturers to report from time to time 
on our ability and capacity to serve your needs. 


We consider it a happy privilege to do this and, 


although present national and world-wide conditions offer many 
obstacles to smooth forwarding of work in our business, our 
accomplishments thus far in 1941 have been gratifying. 


During the period beginning January 2, 1941 and 


ending with the close of business September 10, 1941, this 
Company shipped 3,112 orders for small machine units, tools and 
accessories — in addition to the manufacture and shipment of 

123 complete major machines and accompanying accessory equipment. 
These totals do not include undelivered orders. 


Here, needs of those engaged in National Defense Work 


have the right of way, with 0.P.M. priority ratings rigidly 


adhered to. 


It is felt that our friends deserve to know that we 


are cooperating wholeheartedly in the preparations for the defense 
of our Country and that we have been working steadfastly to meet 
the needs of the industries we so proudly serve. 


Your inquiries are welcome and we will continue to 


give them our closest attention, first - because we realize that 
we need one another, secondly - because all of you have proved 
to be such grand folks to work with. 


Cordially yours, 


JOHN ROYLE.& SONS 
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Robert Knoblock 
2301 Lincoln Way West 
Mishawaka, Indiana 
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An insulated wire manufacturer asked us 
why he was getting blisters in his rubber 
covered wire. 

What caused them? Many suggestions had 
been offered to him by outsiders as well as 
by those in the plant: 

“Perhaps the yarn was not properly dried. 
Maybe a vacuum drying box would help.” 
“The 


“Possibly the compound was broken down 


formula might require a change.” 


too much.” 


|\Why Blisters in their 


















Covere 
Wire? 


(A problem solved by 
Pequanoc technicians for 


a wire covering concern. ) 


In many cases any one of the suggested 
changes would have cleared up the trouble. 
But in this particular case none of these 
changes made any difference. 

Then the manufacturer asked Pequanoc 
to look into the matter. A careful step by 
step investigation made by Pequanoc’s tech- 
nicians uncovered a leak in the mixer. As a 
result the wire manufacturer was getting live 
steam into his compound. 

The steam leak was sealed — and the 
trouble ended. 


We do not lay any claim to omniscience, but often an outside viewpoint 
is of real assistance. Our technicians, thoroughly familiar with the use of 
reclaimed rubber in compounding, are at your service to assist in solving 


your manufacturing problems. 


BUTLER 





NEW JERSEY 


SALES REPRESENTATIVES 


Harold P. Fuller 
31 St. James Avenue 
Boston, Mass. 
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4 
No. 1 Toronto Street 
Toronte, Ontario, Canada 


B. Ross Burnett & Co. (London) Lid. 
189 Regent Street 


London W. 1, England 
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When the Fickle Changes 


When peace finally comes to this embattled 
world, emphasis will shift from priority by 
edict to priority by preference. This inevitable 
shift is viewed by the St. Joseph Lead 
Company with the utmost confidence. This 
organization s reputation among consumers of 
Zinc Oxides is built upon an exceedingly firm 
foundation. Its reputation has been gained by 
the solid integrity of its past and present per- 
formances — whether they be examined from 


the viewpoint of service or quality products. 


ST. JOSEPH LEAD COMPANY 
250 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 





MADE BY THE LARGEST PRODUCER OF LEAD IN THE UNITED STATES 
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Perbunan, the petroleum base synthetic rubber, stands ready to help 


solve many of your problems. This versatile product has proved its aes oe 
value— 

@ where natural rubber is unsatisfactory 

@ where long life is desired 

@ where resistance to heat or cold is indicated 

@ where resistance to oil or acid is required 


The fact that Perbunan can be processed on the same machinery used 
in normal rubber operations makes its adoption easy and economical. 
Write for further information and test samples. 


STANCO DISTRIBUTORS, INC., 26 Broadway, NEW YORK CITY 


1941 
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PLASTON 


(Plasticizer) 


















When you can save up to 30% of the break- 


if | ing-down time on your rubber compound- 
ing you add another item in the program 

(| | to “gear up” production . . . PLASTONE is 

, . a precision plasticizer that SAVES THIS 


BREAKING-DOWN TIME. Its exceptional 


affinity for rubber and ready solubility are 


but two of the many desirable compounding 


properties — PLASTONE affects a material 





saving in zinc oxide and improves the 


; 

| Saves Up To 50 y 4 Zinc Oxide quality of the finished product... It is non- 
In actual tests with tire-tread compounds PLAS- toxic, practically odorless and does not im- 
TONE atlfected a 50% saving in Zinc Oxide at the part any color to the compound. We will 


same time increasing tensile and modulus. Write 








gladly send samples and prices... 
for complete report on tests. 


STANDARD 
Chemical Company 


AKRON SAVINGS AND LOAN BLDG. AKRON, OHIO 
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Aminox 







Betanox 

B-X-A 
V-G-B 
M-U-F 








Highest flexing qualities with excellent heat and oxygen 
aging. 


General application giving most effective balance of flexing, 
heat and oxygen aging qualities. 


Powdered antioxidant with same general characteristics as 
B-L-E but with less discoloration. 


Very effective antioxidant with minimum residual odor in 
rubber and minimum discoloration of fabrics, lacquer, etc. 


Powdered antioxidant used, for example, in tire treads and 
carcass, shoe soling, wire insulation, footwear. 


First commercial non-accelerating antioxidant still widely 
used in molded products, roll covers, specification goods and 
Latex. 


Minimum discoloration with highly effective antioxidant 
properties. Special resistance to the effects of copper and 
manganese. Also used in synthetic rubbers. 


Without exception the above NAUGATUCK ANTIOXIDANTS have enjoyed widespread and 
successful use in the production of rubber goods. One of them, or a combination of two or 


more, will provide a satisfactory solution to practically any antioxidant problem. 


Naugatuck AjChemical 
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Light and Accelerated Light 
Aging of Rubber, Synthetic Rubber, 
and Rubber Substitutes 


By T. A. WERKENTHIN’ and D. RICHARDSON’, R. F. THORNLEY’ and R. E. MORRIS’ 


IGHT aging tests were first included in procurement 

specifications for rubber deck matting. The evalu- 

ation of the aging specimens was entirely by visual 
examination; namely, to determine whether checking 
or cracking had resulted. A test specimen was sup- 
ported during exposure on curved aluminum holders. 
The specimen was clamped in such a manner that a 
slight amount of flexing of the specimens occurred. In 
order to simplify the testing procedure a method de- 
veloped by the authors was initiated, in which thin 
slabs of the material are used in special holders which 
would permit accurate elongation to the desired de- 
gree’. 

In addition to examination for checking and crack- 
ing, the deterioration of tensile strength was noted. 
"Editor's Note rhe opinions or assertions contained herein are the 
private ones of the writers and are not to be construed as official or 
— the views of the Navy Department or the Naval Service at 


(1) Materials Engineer, Navy Dept., Washington, D. C. 
(2) Associate Materials Engineer, Navy Yard, Philadelphia, Penna 


(3) Assistant Engineer, Material Laboratory, Navy Dept., New 
York, N. Y. 
(4) Rubber Technologist, Rubber Laboratory, Navy Yard, Mare 


Island, Calif. 

(5) For complete data on the equipment and methods used the 
reader is referred to the article on “Equipment for Accelerated Light 
Aging of Rubber and Methods of Evaluation of Ultra-Violet Light and 
Sunlight,” by the same authors, the first part of which appears in the 
November, 1941, issue of the India Rubber World, and the second part 
of which will appear in the December, 1941, issue of the same journal. 

(6) “Sunshine,” “C,” and “U" carbons are the products of the 
National Carbon Co., Cleveland, Ohio; Corex-D filters are made by the 
Corning Glass Works, Corning, N. Y 
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Certain synthetics, such as Synthetic E for example, 
when subjected to exposure of 117% hours, using a 
flaming ventilated arc with “Sunshine” or “C” carbons 
and Corex-D filters, showed no evidence of cracking or 
checking and the tensile strength in some instances in- 
creased slightly to 108 per cent of the initial®. The 
per cent elongation decreased only slightly to 94 per 
cent of the initial. This marked resistance to light 
aging is exceptional, and not at all typical of rubber 
or of all of the other synthetics. 

In order to determine correlation between sunlight 
and accelerated light aging tests, a cooperative program 
was carried out with the Rubber Manufacturers As- 
sociation, in which samples of commercial gasoline 
hose cover stocks and deck matting were subjected to 
natural aging and accelerated aging. 

The exposures for accelerated aging in a flaming 
arc unit were made under conditions as follows: 


Carbons Filters Material Time of Exposure—Hours 
“—- CorexD Hose and 
Matting 100 200 300 400 500 
“Sunshine” CorexD Hose and 
Matting 100 200 300 400* 500* 
“Sunshine” None Hose only 24* 48 72 96* 120 
“Sunshine” None Matting only 12 24 se ieee 





* Tests still under way. 














made at the Hua 
DuPont Company at 
(latitude 26 deg. N. 


rf signated 


[Exposures tor natural aging 
leah -xposure Station of the 
Hialeah, Florida. 


test 


were 


sets ot 


on 60 


specimens which were « for respective 


exposure periods of 60, 120, 180, 240, 300 and 360 
days. The 60 and 120 day « Xposure specimens were 
reported to have received a total of 326.2 and 7608 


sunshine. respectively Che results obtained 


lables | to \ 
Che exposures to accelet ited aging in an | veread\ 
X-1 unit were made using “U” carl h ¢ 


hours of 


are given in 


bons Ww orex-]|) 


hlters as well as “Sunshine bons with and without 
Corex-l) filters The data nu lables 1 and on hose 
cover stock indicate that tl Sunshine’ carbon ex 
posure tests ettected a yreatel degree of light Pins 1 
shorter time than the “'l arbons. Regarding the 
‘Sunshine’ irbons with and without Corex-D filters 
it appears that without the filters the aging is accele1 
ated but not to an extent to tiate correlation with nat 
ural light agin [he matting materials covered in 
fables 1 and 3 also show more rapid aging when e» 
posed to “Sunshine” carbons without filters 

he test data obtained to date do not afford a def, 
nite indication of the period of exposure for accelet 
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} 916 1735 1615 906 S844 
1683 1243 1325 73.8 78.7 
1483 945 1178 63.7 794 
1323 1080 920 81.6 69.7 
/ 754 4 63 47.6 34.8 
\verage 1764 1351 1401 764 Of 
Rubber Deck Matting ] 3266 2447 2465 750 75.5 
: 2444 1600 1855 65.4 75.8 
; 2274 1307 1475 97.5 64.9 
1977 1272 1215 64.4 61.5 
\veragt 4) 1657 1753 (654 94 
LItimate Elong.. % Ce « Initial 
Gasoline Hose 325 24] 21 74.2 67.0 
50 250 225. 1004 90.0 
300 263 231 87.7 77.0 
7 = 231 218) 80.5 75.9 
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ated i 


ging 


the equivalent period of exposure for 


natural aging, after which an allowable degree of de 


preciation is tound in the tensile strength and in ulti 

mate elongation of rubber and synthetic rubber com 

pounds Che correlation bx tween accelerated and nat 

ural aging can be better determined when data in addi 

i 0 the 60 and 120 day periods of natural exposure 
t\ lable 

[he sunlight resistance of some synthetic compounds 


depends oa large extent on the nature ot the com- 
pounding his is shown in the tables by the marked 
deterioration of a hose cover stock #7 made with Syn 


hetic D. That this not typical of this type of mate 
il may be seen by the results shown in Figure 4 
showing oil and steam hose cover stocks made with 


Synthetic D-3. A stock compounded with Synthetic 


|) showed no cracks or other visible changes and act 


ually imcreased in tensile strength and also showed a 
shght increase in_ ultimate elongation after 40 hour 
exposure to unfiltered radiation to “Sunshine” carbon 
re These results would tend to emphasize the need 


for conducting light aging tests on all types of synthetic 
compounds in order to develop specific compounds of 


he various synthetics which show the highest resis 


tance to sunlight aging 


he 


perative 


availability of certain synthetics has made it 
to utilize the fullest extent each and 
every one of the desirable properties of the synthetics 
Now that the use of natural rubber is restricted, as 
well as that of synthetic rubbers, in order to build up 
a national reserve, it is of the utmost importance to 
study compounding of synthetics in order to take ad 
ill of the properties one of them heing 
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KEY TO THE IDENTIFICATION OI 
SYNTHETIC AND SUBSTITUTE RUBBERS 
Synthetic .\ 
Synthetic 1 


Synthetic ¢ 


\meripol or Hlyear 
Butyl Rubber 
Chemigum 
Svnthetic 1)—Thiokol 
1)-1—Thiokol F 
1)-2-- Thiokol FA 
1)-3-— Thiokol he) nrub 
1)-4— Thiokol RD 
Neoprene 
IX-1—Neoprene |] 
-2 Neopre ne G\W 
Neoprene (aN 
Buna N 


German Ty pe 


Synthetic | 


Ie-3 
Synthetic I 

I*-] 

*-2-—Standard Oil Type 


‘ | 
Substitute (:—Guayule 
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1-l——~Domestic Deresined 


(;-2—~—-Domestic Resinous 
(,-3— Mexican Resinous 


\ IStane, 


Buna S 


Svnthetic H 


Synthetic | 
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\CCELERATED 


orex “[)” 
Panels 
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NCMHOVE 


PAB 


AGING. 


FLAMING Arc | 


Tensile Strength, 


} 
) ~( 
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In. 


\ged, Hours 


NII 


Initial 


\ged, Hours 








Sunshine 
Carbons 12 24 12 24 12 24 12 24 
Kubber LD 
Matti l 640 Q 1893 1425 196 0 59.0 43.6 
2 590 §=990) 1453 863 24.1 40.6 594 35.3 
3 410 $0 086715 310 18.0 21.2 314 13.6 
| 40 61470 138 “i £68n Fed Fe 1.1 
\verage 520 735 «1125 655 21.0 340 42 23.4 
Corex “]) 
Panels 
in Place 
Sunshine 
Carbons 100 20K) 300 100 200 300 
kKubber Deck 
\latting 1 2140 2840 1870) 65.5 86.9 57.3 
2 2090 1970 1750 85.5 80.5 71.7 
3 1540 1840 1850 67.8 81.0 81.5 
+ 1600 1890 1800 80.4 949 06.4 
\verage 1840 2132 1840 74.8 X>.8 704 
“LU” Carbons 100 300 500 =100 300 500 
Rubber Deck 
\latting ] 2733 2098 26004 93.4 82.6 97.7 
2 2212 2165 2523 90.5 88.0 103.2 
3 1982 1822 1992 87.2 80.1 87.6 
$ 1885 1729 1816 95.3 87.5 91.9 
\verage 2200 2104 2234 89.1 84,7 90.6 
Licgut Acep FLAMING Arc Unit 
Corex “[)” , . tae 
Panels Ultimate Elongation, % % of Initial 
Removed = - - — 7 : — 
Sunshine 
Carbons 12 24 12* 24* 12 24 12’ 24* 
Rubber Deck ° ; 
\atting l 363 0 419 344 745 O 84.9 69.7 
2 256 188 250 163 78.7 578 769 50.1 
3 206 126 213 113 550 333 668 30.1 
} 100 308 213 21 26.6 90.1 568 8.3 
\verage 233 163 274 163 59.7 45.3 68.9 39.6 
Corex “DPD” 
Panels 
in Place 
Sunshine 
Carbons 100 >(K) 300-100 200 300 
Rubber Deck " as 
\lattine 4 300 138 362 «60.7 88.6 73.3 
3 aa 275 225 &4.6 84.6 69.5 
hs 275 312 275 73.4 83.2 73.4 
1 325 380 275 «86.6 93.3 73.4 
\veragt 294 344 284 76.3 87.4 724 
“U”" Carbons 100 300 500 «100 300) S00 
Kubber Deck ; 
\lattine $ 475 463 1444 96.2 93.7 89.9 
2 306 2x] 2904 942 86.06 00.5 
8 350 313 331 93.3 83.5 88.5 
] 263 350 338 96.8 93.3 00.1 
Average 374 35? 352 95.1 RO 3 R07 
Check test with adjustable jig. 
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TABLE I1V—VISUAL EXAMINATION OF GASOLINE Hos! 
(Binocular Microscope, 22.5x) 
(Condition 
of Exposed Surface 
Test Conditior (razing or 
and Specimen Checking Cracking Discoloration 
Natural Ag Aged, 120 Days 
ing, Florida 
yasoline Hose l light 
2 slight - 
j slight 
$ slight purple 
slight gray 
6 slight mottled purple 
7 slight gray 
Accelerated 
Aging, 
Flaming Arc 
Unit 


Sunshine Car 

bons Corex 

“D” Panels \ged, 120 Hours 
Removy ¢ d 


Gasoline Hose | slight purple streaks 
2 slight purple streaks 
3 slight purple 
slight purple 
. shght gray 
¢ slight pu ( 
1g | wa 
Sur ne Car 
bons ( oreyr 
“DPD” Panels \ or 2700 H 
in Place 
Gasoline Hose | sligl purple 
‘4 ! 
| pur 
i\ 
“wo ; 
“U" Cart 
Corex “D” 
Panels in Age 500 oH 
Place 
Gasoline Hose | pl 
2 WT ‘ 
) Wra 
4 our 
( urpl 
7 gray 


resistance to light. With certain exceptions, synthetic 
rubbers were used in the past primarily for their oil 
resisting properties. Their resistance to weathering and 
their resistance to abrasion were considered of sec 
ondary importance 

Excellent light aging is indicated by various stocks 
made from Synthetic D-1 and D-2 by blends of Syn- 
thetic D-1 and D-2 with various proportions of Hevea 
rubber. (See Figure 2 where the effect of the addition 
of large quantities of rubber is clearly shown). Cer 
tain rubber substitutes, such as G, have been exten 
sively tested to determine their light aging resistance 
Soft gasket stocks were prepared of rubber and Sub 
stitute G. The comparative results of checking are 
shown in Figure 1. 

The extent of cracking and checking of comparable 
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wire insulation and steam hose compounds 
G-2 


— 


types ol 
made with smoked sheet and with Substitute G-1, 
and G-3 are indicated in Figure 6. Additional tests 
were made on Substitute G with various types of pri 
accelerators in which the light 


mary and secondary 
These tests indicate 


aging resistance was measured. 
that with special compounding and capable selection 
of accelerators and anti-oxidants light aging prope 
ties may be improved to a much greater exten with 
Substitute G than has been found possible with natural 
rubber. Thus, under the same conditions of exposure 
that is, 56 hours at 20 per cent elongation to the un 
filtered radiation from “Sunshine” carbons, the change 
in tensile strength for smoked sheet was 62 per cent, 
whereas the change for similar compounds made with 
Substitute G-1 was only 21, 27, and 30 per cent, re 
spectively. 

The investigation on the resistance to light aging has 
not been restricted, however, to hose cover stocks and 
matting, but includes a variety of other materials, pat 
ticularly latex cement decking materials. These latter 








Taste V—VisuaAt EXAMINATION Of} 
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Conditior 
t hed | a 
| ( ¢ 
il Se { é \ it 
Nat i \ 
Ma i 
S Ca 
at erable Cor lera 
Considera 
( lerable Exce é 
xce 
~ ‘ { i 
or orTrexNX 
) la el 
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\ged, 200 H 
tubber De 
\latting l Slight Slight 
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“lL” Carbons 
orex =" 
Panels n Place _ 
—Aged, 500 Hours 
Rubber Deck 
\latting l Slight Purple 
2 Slight — — 
3 Slight Speckled 
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lig. 1—Soft gasket stocks exposed 
at 20% elongation for 56 hours to 


unfiltered radiation from “Sun 
me’ carbon arc in an Everead 
V-7A unit 


materials may be judged by fading and cracking, but 
more satisfactorily by measurement of changes in re 


sistance to abrasion and wear, as well as moisture al 
sorption \y ong other materials tested was the cellu 
lar type of hard rubber. Here, of course, evaluation 
could not be based on decrease of tensile strength, but 
evaluation was made on the basis of increase in water 
ibsorption Ol he CXpPoser specime! ovel the watel 


ynthet ‘ +4 nt t‘ : 


Fig 2—Oil hose cover stocks at 209 elongation 
after 100 hours to unfiltered radiation from “Sun- 
shine” carbon arc 
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Rubber Kalven Zp Pure Gus Pure Gua Carbon 


Oxide 
Loaded Loaded Synthetic 


Synthetic Loaded 
Synthetic Synthetic "B° "B* Synthetic 
"B* "B* 1.5% 5.08 "Bp 
Sulfur Sulfur ® 





Carbon Cured with nthetic a en 

Loaded Lead Matting “= —_— 

Synthetic Dioxia ‘ 
"Be Synth # : Matting Matting 


Fig 3 Soft gasket stock exposed at 20% elonga 
tion for 56 hours to unfiltered radiation from “Sun 
’ carbon arc in an Eveready X-1A unit 


ibsorption of the unexposed specimen. Figure 5 in 
dicates the effect of exposure to sunlight of cellular 
hard rubber when covered with canvas and when ex 
posed direct. Peculiarly enough, the samples which 
were not covered with canvas showed consistently bet 
resistance to light and lower water absorption rates 
than specimens that were covered with canvas. 

\n interesting comparison of the behavior of va 
rious synthetics compared to natural rubber was ob 
tained in specimens in which identical stocks were pre 
pared using natural rubber, Synthetic B and Synthetic 

\s may be seen from the group photograph, Figure 
3, the nature of the compounding of the synthetic 1s 
tremendously important in effecting proper resistance 
to sunlight. Thus, pure gum Synthetic B is shown 
with one and one half per cent sulfur and three per 
cent sulfur, respectively. These compounds have con- 
siderable resistance to sunlight as have compounds 
made with Synthetic B which are loaded with zinc 
oxide or Kalvan. On the other hand, Synthetic B 
compounded with reinforcing and non-reinforcing car- 
bon blacks shows considerable cracking. This again in- 
dicates that the methods used in compounding natural 
rubber stocks may not directly be applied to synthetic 
rubbers and that sometimes an entire reversal of ex- 
perience is obtained, as in the above illustrations. We 
have here the unusual condition of a carbon black com- 
pound which shows poor aging resistance and the same 
synthetic compounded with zinc oxide or cured with 
lead dioxide which shows remarkably good sunlight re- 
sistance. 

It would appear desirable to make available to all 
interested manufacturers the extensive information ac- 
cumulated over several years in regard to compound- 
ing of synthetics for the purpose of obtaining mate- 
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Rubber Synthet ynthetic Synthetic 
Stenz =~° "Bp" “5° 
Hose Commerc | al teaz Steam 
Stock Hose Hose Hose 
Stock Stock tock 





Synthetic Synthetic 
E-2 Lad 
Oil Hose Oil Hose 
Tube Tube 
Stock Stock 


Fig. 4—Steam and oil hose stocks exposed to 
10 hours at 20% mgation to unfiltered radi 


ation from “Sunshine” carbon ar 


rials which not only meet the normal physical and 
chemical requirements of hose and matting stocks, but 
also are exceptionally resistant to sunlight and weather 
ing. It is believed that making this dissemination and 
exchange of information by and to the industry as a 


whole would naturally aid the manufacturers in their 


difficult problem of making more and more rubber ar 
} 2 


r . pure 
any nvae 
« re re 
ur ® ring 
x X e sure 
~ lidar , j tow 
/ Cellular rd rubber ‘ pa ral 
ight and weather aging im Eveready X 1 wi 
using “U”" carbons and Corex-D filter panels 
P rabhed fa s fa directly exposed to light 
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Rubber Rubber Substitute Substitute Substitute 
Steam Wire G-1 G-2 G2 
Hose Insulation Steam Steam Steam 
Stock Stock Hose Hose Hose 
Without Stock Stock tock 


"Protective" 





Steam and oil hose and wire insulation 


‘lg. O 
stocks exposed 40 hours at 20% elongation in 
Eveready X-1A unit to unfiltered radiation fron 
“Sunshine” carbon ar 


ticles to close requirements in order to conserve natural 
rubber and make it “go as far as possible.” 

What a wide field this opens for research work in 
order to make the most of each of the synthetics and 
of the various rubber substitutes! It will be noted that 
in most of the rubbers the decrease in tensile and the 
per cent elongation may be considered as a primary 
criterion on which to base evaluation of the rubber ot 
synthetic rubber compound. It is interesting to note 
that test specimens which do not show visual deteriora 
tion such as checking or cracking do show appreciable 
decrease in tensile strength. It appears, therefore, that 
the change in physical properties such as a decrease 
in the tensile strength and the decrease in the per cent 
elongation is a more satisfactory means of judging the 
light resistance of rubber than the appearance of ex 
posed surface. “ 

\nother advantage of using the tensile strength and 
per cent elongation change as criteria in evaluation of 
rubber stocks is that these changes in rubber or most 
synthetic rubbers occur sooner than the other physical 


changes such as cracking and checking, so that 
he 1 as 


is a factor, tensile strength decrease may be used 


if time 
the sole indication of satistactoriness of the materia 


is far as light resistance is concerned. 


(To Be ¢ oncluded Next Vont! 
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A Manometric Test for Oxygen Absorption 
y Vulcanized Rubber 


By ROBERT H. JOHNSON 


R. T. Vanderbilt Co., Laboratory, East Norwalk, Conn. 


ABSTRACT 


Hl. Dufraisse manometric method for determining 


the rate of oxygen absorption by vulcanized rubber 


was used with some modification to determine the ab 
sorption rates of four compounds whose aging char 
icteristics in the oxygen bomb were already known. 
Che chief difference between this modified method and 
that of Dufraisse is that the sample used consisted of 
. number of die cut T-50 specimens. 

\ second modification is that the apparatus consists 
of one or more sealed glass reaction chambers con 
taining the samples in oxygen at atmospheric pressure 
ind at 100° C. A mercury manometer tube with a 
millimeter scale is attached to each reaction chamber 
to permit the measurement of the reduction of pres- 
sure due to the absorption of oxygen. Readings of the 
heights of the mercury columns are taken at regular 
ntervals. The data obtained during a reaction period 
f one to two hours are sufficient to define the absorp 
on rates quite closely. The actual amount of oxygen 
ibsorbed is not determined, but 1s presumed to be very 
small—that is, a small fraction of one per cent by 
eight on the rubber content of the compound. 

he absorption rate curves for the various com 
pounds fall in the same relative positions as do the 
ensile strength deterioration rate curves for the same 
compounds aged in the oxygen bomb. Furthermore, 
he differences between the four compounds are greater 
is judged by an inspection of the absorption rate 
urves than as judged from an inspection of the ten 
sile deterioration rate curves, when both sets of curves 
re comparably plotted 

Phe advantage of the method is its speed. 


HI* object of this work was: (1) to set up in lab 

oratory glass ware an apparatus which might con 

firm the results obtained by Dufraisse in his mano 
metric test for oxygen absorption using metal appar 
atus; (2) to study the relative tendencies of different 
rubber compounds to absorb oxygen; (3) to determine 
the relationship between the rates of oxygen absorp 
tion of rubber compounds by the modified Dufraisse 
method and their rates of tensile strength deteriora 
tion in the oxygen bomb. 

Nott This article, presented before the New York Group, Rubber 


Division, A.C.S., on October 17 was awarded second prize in the 1941 
I . yonsore | that group 
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Apparatus 


The apparatus (Fig. 1) consists of one or more 
sealed glass reaction chambers which contain the sam- 
ples in an atmosphere of oxygen, and are immersed in 
an oil bath maintained at 100° C. A mercury mano- 
meter tube with a millimeter scale is attached to each 
reaction chamber to permit the measurement of the 
reduction of pressure. 

The reaction chambers are made of heavy walled 
Pyrex glass. The outside dimensions are 3.5 inches 
in height by .875 inch in diameter. The capacity is 
about 25 cubic centimeters. Each chamber is sealed 
with a tapered well greased ground glass stopper. 

Passing through the center of this stopper is a length 
of small diameter glass tubing which reaches to the 
bottom of the reaction chamber, thus allowing the 
oxygen to be introduced there. At the top of the re 
action chamber there is a side arm with a three way 
stop-cock so that the air and the oxygen used in flush 
ing out the chamber may be vented through its core. 
lo this side arm is connected the manometer tube. 


> 
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CONSTANT TEMPERATURE BATH 

















Fig. 1—Schematic Arrangement of Oxygen Ab- 
sorption Apparatus. 








Procedure 


Die out as many T-50 pieces from each slab of rub- 
ber compound to be tested as may readily be accom- 
modated by one reaction chamber, and weigh. Stand 
these pieces upright side by side in the reaction cham- 
ber. Grease all the stop-cocks and all the ground 
glass fittings with a good grade of white petrolatum to 
prevent leakage. Now immerse the reaction chambers 











containing the samples in the constant temperature oil 
bath and connect them with the oxygen supply. Allow 
a slow current of oxygen to pass through for ten min- 
utes to be sure the inside atmosphere consists of oxy- 
gen only. Now stop the flow of oxygen and imme- 
diately close all the stop-cocks on the reaction cham 
bers. 

Connect the manometer tubes to the side arms of the 
reaction chambers and open the stop-cocks to the man 


ometer tubes. As the temperature within the reaction 


chambers 


rises 


the 


mercury 


level 


in 


the manometer 





ComMPpouUNDS USED IN OxyYGEN ABSORPTION TESTS 


\ B * EF 
Smoked Sheet 100 100 100 100 
Stearic Acid l l l l 
Zinc Oxide 56 56 56 56 
Gilder’s Whiting 54 54 54 54 
Agerite White ] 
Agerite Resin D ] 
Sulfur 3 3 l 
Altax l l l 
Zimate 0.1 0.1 
Tuads 0.3 3 
Telloy 05 
Curing Temperatur« 87° F 287°! 258° I 274°F 
TENSILE PROPERTIES 
Stress at 300% (S) Tensile (T)—‘ Elongation at Break (E) 
Before Aging 
Press Cures 
of Slabs : A - B - ( Fk 

S T E S I F S T k S T k 
10 Minutes Uncured Uncured 
15 Minutes 475 2180 620 
20 Minutes 890 2680 600 860 2650 580 Uncured 
30 Minutes 780 2500 600 74 00 600 Slightly Cured 710 2560 560 
40 Minutes , , 870 2640 560 eo 
45 Minutes 710 2350 610 700 2370 600 . 790 2600 540 
50 Minutes 850 2640 520 
60 Minutes 720 1960 570 715 2065 590 845 2355 500 790 2540 520 

After Aging in Oxygen Bomb (70° C. and 300 Ibs. oxygen) 








tubes will be depressed until the final temperature of 
100° C. is reached throughout. Open the vent cock on 
each chamber to the room reduce the pressure 
within the reaction chambers to atmospheric. This 
will cause a rise in the height of the columns of mer 


to 


cury. 

The readings at this point are taken as the zero 
points. Readings of the millimeter scale are taken each 
five minutes during the first hour and each fifteen 
minutes during the second hour. At the end of two 
hours enough readings have been taken to define the 
relative rates at which the rubber compounds absorb 
oxygen. 


Discussion of Procedure 


The rate of oxidation of a sample of given volume 
is a function of the surface area of that sample. 
Theoretically, the smaller the particles of a finely di- 
vided sample the faster the oxidation. If the particles 
are too fine, however, too many of the surfaces will 
touch and will therefore not have good oxygen con- 
tact. Also there will be air trapped between the par- 
ticles that will not be replaced by oxygen. Conversely, 
if the particles are too large the surface area per vol- 
ume will be too small for speedy results. 














Cure Used (°F) 30 Min. at 287 30 Min. at 287 40 Min. at 258 45 Min. at 274 . : . . 
72s petits tks ¥ BS After several trial runs with samples prepared in 
2 days of aging 770 2030 540 905 2290 S40 850 2550 520 735 2280 520 various ways, T-50 specimens were chosen as the best 
4 days of aging 700 1735 530 985 1950 510 815 2500 525 765 2250 525 . . . ’ 
7 days ofaging 720 1530 500 900 1840 490 890 2350 500 870 2220 500 type ot sample, because they seemed to give the most 
14 days of aging 535 220 880 1140 380 850 1980 500 850 2040 490 nl ‘ . fara. . al - anand aling 
21 days of aging Melted 730 280 810 1810 490 850 1980 480 favorable surface-volume ratio. — l 50 pieces totaling 
28 days of aging , 650 230 610 1230 490 730 1640 480 6.6 grams also gave a suitable ratio of volume of sam- 
Note: The oxygen bomb aging data shown above were taken from ple to volume of reaction chamber to produce reason- 
, erb “te ol. 11 jo. 2, p. 5, 1941 ‘ : . i. —— . . — : > 
Vanderbilt News, Vol. 11, N 194} ably quick and accurate results. All succeeding tests 
were run with this weight of sample. Each of the 
HeIGHT OF Mercury CoLUMN IN MILLIMETERS DurRING TEST 
A B Cc E 
Curing Temp 287° F 287° F 258°F 74°F 
Time of Heating of 0’ . 10’-— ——45’— 60 2 30’ 45’ am)’ 30° «40° 50’ 60’ 15’ 30’ 45° 60’ 
Samples at 100” ( 
Curing Time Millimeters Millimeters Millimeters Millimeters 
0 Minutes 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
5 Minutes 4 5 7 2 1 6 5 2 ] 1 3 0 1 1 
10 Minutes 10 11 12 6 5 12 9 4 3 4 6 I 3 4 
15 Minutes 18 20 21 12 11 18 13 6 5 7 9 1 4 7 4 
20 Minutes 26 28 27 18 17 24 16 8 8 10 12 2 6 10 
25 Minutes 40 37 36 24 22 30 17 10 10 13 14 2 * 13 
30 Minutes 48 42 42 29 27 36 21 14 13 16 16 3 10 15 1 ? ; 1! 
35 Minutes 57 48 48 35 32 42 23 17 15 18 19 > 4 2 18 
40 Minutes 66 56 56 41 38 48 27 21 16 21 21 3 5 14 21 
45 Minutes 76 64 63 45 43 53 32 24 18 23 24 Ss 5 16 24 21 
50 Minutes 85 7 71 50 48 58 35 25 20 26 27 6 17 26 
55 Minutes 92 79 79 56 54 65 37 28 23 30 29 ~ 7 19 29 
60 Minutes 100 86 85 62 60 70 42 32 26 32 32 = 8 20 31 l 5 x 3) 
75 Minutes 123 106 105 79 77 $2 42 34 39 40 = 10 24 40 ; 7 10 39 
90 Minutes 95 91 58 49 42 47 47 a 12 28 49 $ 4 12 46 
105 Minutes 111 107 ob 58 47 54 3 14 33 56 5 12 
120 Minutes 127 124 76 66 53 60 60 16 38 65 6 13 
135 Minutes 15 &4 72 60 67 66 19 44 74 7 15 
150 Minutes 94 83 65 73 72 22 $1 &3 8 7 34 76 
165 Minutes é 9 20 36 81 
180 Minutes 11 22 39 0) 
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four compounds used in this test has the same specific 
gravity and therefore each sample had the same vol- 
ume. Since die cut specimens were used each sample 
had not only the same volume but the same surface 
area. 


Compounds Used 


The compounds used in these oxygen absorption 
tests are the same as four of the five used by the Van- 
derbilt Laboratory in correlating oxygen bomb aging at 
70° C. and 80° C. (See the Vanderbilt News, 1941, 
Volume 11, No. 2, pp. 4 to 10, Compounds A, B, C 
ind EF). 

Duplicate determinations on Compound A cured 30 
minutes were run simultaneously in separate chambers. 
Duplicate determinations on Compound A cured 45 
minutes were made in the same manner. The splendid 
check results obtained show that one reaction chamber 
duplicates the other. 

Similarly, duplicate determinations on Compound B 
cured 60 minutes were run five days apart. The ex- 
cellent check results show that a test made one day 
may be duplicated later. 

The accompanying graphs show the curves for the 
rate of oxygen absorption for the various cures by the 
four compounds listed above 


Discussion of the Graphs 


Graph No. 1 shows the rate of oxygen absorption 
by Compound A cured 20, 30, 45 and 60 minutes at 
287° F. Graph No. 2 shows the same for Compound 
B. Compound B is the same as A plus 1 part of 
Agerite Resin D. The results definitely show the ad- 
vantage of an antioxidant in the compound for slowing 
the rate of oxygen absorption. This observation cor- 
relates favorably with tensile strength deterioration 
data obtained from oxygen bomb aging. 

The curves for the various cures of Compounds A 
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0 50 100 iSO 200 


MINUTES OF HEATING AT 100°C 
Graph No. 1 
and B fall in the same relative positions. The 20 min- 
ute cures have the highest rate of absorption. The 


45 minute cures have the lowest rate of absorption. 
The 30 and 60 minute cures fall between the 20 and 
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Graph No. 2 


45 minute cures with the 60 minute cures lower than 
the 30 minute cures. 

From the standpoint of oxygen absorption only, the 
45 minute cure for Compounds A and B is the best. 
This is past the optimum cure with respect to the 
tensile strength of the unaged compounds. 

Graph No. 3 shows the rate of oxygen absorption 
by Compound C cured 40, 50 and 60 minutes at 258° 
IF. This compound contains low sulfur with no anti- 
oxidant on the standard base. Compound C, however, 
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Graph No. 3 


is vulcanized at a lower temperature than A and B, 
i.e., at 258° F. instead of 287° F. This compound has 
a much lower rate of oxygen absorption than either 
A or B, especially at the 40 minute cure. Compound 
C also has a lower rate of tensile strength deterioration 
in the oxygen bomb than Compounds A and B. 

Judging from the rate of oxygen absorption the 40 
minute cure is the best. This cure also is the optimum 
cure with respect to the tensile strength of the unaged 
compound. 


VT 























Graph No. 4 shows the rate of absorption by Com 
pound E cured 15, 30, 45 and 60 minutes at 274° F 
This compound is the standard base compound with 
one part of an antioxidant but has no sulfur. It is 
vulcanized with Tuads and Telloy. This compound 
has a much lower rate of oxygen absorption than eithe1 
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Graph No. 4 


A or B. Considering all the cures on Compounds C 
and Ek, Compound E has a lower rate of absorption 
than Compound C. However, in looking at the spe 
cific cures used in the oxygen bomb study, i.e., 40 min 
utes at 258° F. for Compound C and 45 minutes at 
274° F. for E, Compound C absorbs oxygen slowet1 
than E. The same comparison is seen in the tensilk 
strength deterioration data for the first seven days of 
aging in the oxygen bomb 

In the case of Compound E the shortest cure has 
the lowest rate of oxygen absorption with the longet 
cures having progressively higher rates of absorption 

(raph No. 5 shows the rate of oxygen absorption 


by the optimum tensile cures of the four compounds 
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Graph No. 5 


Che normal sulfur compound with normal acceleration, 
Compound A, has the highest rate of oxygen absorp 
tion. Compound B with normal sulfur and accelera 
tion plus one part of an antioxidant is next highest 
he low sulfur compound, C, has the lowest rate of 
The sulfurless compound, E, has 


oxygen absorption 

i. slightly higher rate of oxygen absorption than ( 
Graph No. 6 shows the rate of tensile strength de 

terioration at the optimum tensile cures of the fou 
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DAYS OF AGING 


Graph No. 6 


ompounds when aged in the oxygen bomb hese 
curves are plotted somewhat unusually in that 100 pet 
cent deterioration is shown at the top of the vertical 
ixis and 0 per cent deterioration at the bottom This 
upside down method causes these curves to take the 
same general direction as the oxygen absorption 
he curves for the individual compounds have 


curves 
1 = ‘ ] +] 
the same relative positions whether compared by the 
manometric method or by the oxygen bomb aging 
nethod 


Graph No. 7 shows, plotted in the solid line, the rate 
of oxvgen absorption by the optimum tensile cure ot 
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Compound Lb. The broken line shows the rate of ten 
sile strength deterioration of the same compound and 
cure when the point of 50 per cent deterioration 1s 
purposely made to coincide with the height in milli 
meters of the mercury column after heating for 150 
minutes hus the two curves practically coincide 
(raph No. 8 shows plotted in solid lines, the rate 
of oxygen absorption by the optimum tensile cures of 
The dotted lines show the rate 
ot tensile strength deterioration of the compounds in 


1 


the four compounds 


the oxygen bomb when the point of 50 per cent de 
terioration of Compound B is made to coincide with 
the height in millimeters of the mercury column ot 
1 
| 


1 same compound after heating for 150 minutes. 


Thus when the curves for the rate of deterioration of 
he compounds in the oxygen bomb are so plotted on 
he ordinates of the oxygen absorption graph that the 
Wo Curves for Compound B are made Lo coincide as 
nearly as possible the other curves all fall in the same 
positions 

Furthermore, the curves for the rate of oxygen 
thbsorption are spread out more fan-wise than are the 
tensile strength deterioration curves. Thus when re 
sults are plotted on comparable ordinates the differ 


ences in. the characteristics ot these four com 


ging 
pounds show up to a greater degree by the oxygen 
) 


absorption method than by the oxvgen bomb method 


Summary 


\n apparatus can be set up in laboratory glass ware 


that will confirm the results obtained by Dufraisse in 


his manometric test for oxygen absorption It has 
been shown that different rubber compounds possess 
different tendencies to absorb oxvgen. It has also been 


shown that the differences in the rate at which rubber 


41 
Liles 


compot nds absorb oxygen are comparable with 


lifferences found in the rate of tensile strength de 
erioration of the same compounds aged in the oxygen 
bomb. 
Chis lied Dut se inometric method is con 
en1el 1) 1 ( ic MOV il] speedy 
a ng the relative aging behavior of 
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vuleanized rubber compounds. Within two hours it is 
possible to have the results by this method whereas it 
is necessary to wait from four days to two weeks for 
such information by the oxygen bomb method. 
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$-125 — New Plasticizer for Synthetic Rubber 


A NE\ plasti Zz for svnthetr rubber, cle veloped lo 
replace dibutv] phthal te and similar plasticizers, has 
been introduced under the name of S-125 bv the 
Brooklyn, N. \ 


When used in amounts of 5 to 10% the new plasticizer 


(;lvco Products 3 230 King St 


elves flexibility to cured stock equivalent to that of 
20 to 30% dibutyl phthalate, according to Glyco Prod 
ucts, and does not exude from the stock. Furthermore 
in these amounts, has definite lubricating tendencies 


thus facilit iting release from the molds. 

S-125 is insoluble in mineral and vegetable oils and 
COOT lingly vives added resistance to grease and oil 
when the synthetic rubber compound is used in the 
manufacture of such products as hose, gaskets and 
making 
idapt ible for low temperature work. and has a de fj 


packings It has a low freezing point. 
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nite wetting tendency for pigments, thus enabling them 
to be milled into the stock, giving easier and quicker 
grinding as well as uniform dispersion throughout the 
stock It is recommended that S-125 be added to the 
stock in small portions, allowing each portion to be di- 
gested by the stock before the next portion is added, 
this method eliminating the possibility of slip on the 
mill 


MACHINERY AND CHEMICAL SUPPLIERS 
Have you secured your copy of the 1941 RUBBER 
RED BOOK? This is the only book of its kind 
available, giving you a complete list of rubber 
manufacturers in the United States and Canada. 
Copies are available at a price of $5.00 each. Lower 
price in quantities. Send your order today. 
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Rubber Dispersions 


HE following discussion of rubber dispersions is 

confined to those of natural rubber. They are com 

monly called colloids but are not truly so, being of 
larger particle size and higher viscosity than true col- 
loids. They do exhibit colloidal properties because the 
particle size is very small and they are coated with 
peptizing agents which produce the colloidal reactions. 
Thus they may properly be termed colloidal suspen 
sions, 

The behavior of such suspensions in technical proc 
esses is a function of the surface film on the particle, 
whereas the ultimate usefulness of any product made 
from them is mainly characteristic of the particle 
itself, but may be modified by residual protective ma 
terial in the dried film. Hence, it seems worthwhile 
to consider the particle and the protective films sepa- 
rately in order to visualize the grade of stock that 
should be chosen to do a given job and the type of 
colloid that will function best in the process. 

Normal latex as withdrawn from the tree may vary 
in solids content up to 50% and different stocks will 
vary slightly in non-rubber constituents depending 
upon the locale of origin. The normal latex of com 
merce is standardized to 38-40% total solids, of which 
about 12% are non-rubber solids which have been 
added to the suspension by careful Nature to buffer 
and protect if Phese consist of proteins, water solu 
ble organic and inorganic substances and further ma 
terials which are extractable in acetone 

The usual preservatives added to the latex on the 
plantations are for the purpose of arresting bacterial 
and enzymic action and preventing coagulation. The 
ummonia which is almost universally used enters into 
chemical union with some of the non-rubber solids, 
fixing them as ammonia derivatives, maintains the par 
ticle charge, and counteracts the acid forming bacteria 


and enzymes which may still function 


Some Uses of Normal Latex 


Because of its high mechanical and chemical stability, 
normal latex can be used under severe conditions, such 
as extreme high and low temperatures. Also because 
of the high non-rubber solids, it would normally be 
used where these are not objectionable, as in can seal 
ing, saturations, adhesive applications, sizings, or where 
other added materials cover any effect of the latex 
serum solids 

Concentrated latex is made either by centrifugal 
separation or by creaming. Concentration is usually 
started with latex of low solids content with the re- 
sult that in the concentrate there are about 5 to 6% 


Nore: This article is based or talk given t 


Buffalo Group, Rubber D 4.C.S.. on October 3, 1941 
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by the author before the 


By RAYMOND E. NELSON 


Naugatuck Chemical Division, 
United States Rubber Company 
and Dispersions Process, Inc. 
Vew York, N. Y. 


of non-rubber solids, the balance remaining in the 
serum which is discarded. In centrifuging latex, this 
removal of excess stabilizers yields a concentrate which 
is less stable than normal latex and, therefore, sets or 
coagulates rapidly. The viscosity is low as is the yield 
point. Such a suspension would be used where rapid 
set and tack are of importance as in some adhesive ap 
plications; or in dipping work on thin gauge articles 
where rapid draining off the form is desired, leaving a 
thin uniform film. 


Changes Caused by Concentration 


Concentration by creaming involves the addition of 
a creaming agent which adsorbs on the latex particle 
and slows down its Brownian movement sufficiently to 
cause the rubber to cream and separate from the main 
serum in a reasonable period of time. The same per 
centage of non-rubber solids is found in creamed con 
centrate but as some creaming agent is now adsorbed a 
more mechanically stable concentrate is obtained. The 
viscosity is also slightly increased as is the yield point 
The surface tension is lower. Such a concentrate 
might be specified for all spraying or coating opera 
tions and probably for most all concentrated latex 
operations. It must be remembered that the stated 
differences between centrifuged and creamed concen 
trates apply to the latex alone and that any compound 
ing with curing pastes, fillers, thickeners and other 1n 
gredients may more than offset these minor differences 
Clever compounders use the two types almost inter 
changeably. 

\nother type of concentrated latex available on the 
market is made by evaporation of water from normal 
latex. Stabilizers are added to the normal latex to 
enable it to withstand this process and these solids 
are added to the original non-rubber solids of the nor 
mal latex This factor, as well as the effect of heat on 


the latex particles, produces a concentrate differing 
from the cold concentrated latexes under discussion 
The amount of proteinaceous material which is 
actually adsorbed on the latex particle is thought to be 
only .1% N or .6% protein. All other non-rubber 
solids in the latex are considered unnecessary for sus 
taining dispersion. The actual composition of this pro 
tein will vary with the age of the latex, its source and 
degree of preservation. This unknown factor may 
well be responsible for the sometimes unexplainable 
discrepancies in the performance and stability of some 
latex compounds. Latexes approaching the minimal 
amount of protective colloid are produced by repeated 
centrifuging or creaming. Films produced from such 
latexes are noteworthy for their high degree of water 
resistance. Wire insulation of high dielectric strength 
is made from such latex. Table I shows the principal 
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TABLE I—LaTeEX CHARACTERISTICS 
Normal Centrifuged Creamed 

Total Solids.. . 37.5—40.5 6l 64 oO —65 
JoNHs = vis 9— 1.0 5— 65 6— 8 
iil inte ae shikstinchs . 10.1—10.5 10.1—10.5 10.1—10.5 
Viscosity—cp ......... 4.0— 5.5 30 —50 30 —60 
Yield-point cg/cm’.... 1.0 max 3.0 max. 3.0 max. 
Surface Tension—dynes 

er = 33.5 min. 33.5 min. 31.0 min. 
Mechanical Stability 

minutes - 6.0 min. 4.0 min. 4.0 min. 
KOH Number ........ 12— 2.0 4— 8 4— 9 

Note: Characteristics determined by Tentative Testing 


Procedures recommended by the Crude Rubber Committee, 
Division of Rubber Chemistry, A.C.S. 








characteristics of the three types of latex due to the 
protective colloid. 

Compounding of latex takes the form of adding the 
desired ingredients either directly or as stabilized sus- 
pensions compatible with the latex suspension. Some 
chemicals may by solubility in the serum, by combi- 
nation with serum solids, or by chance impact find their 
way to the rubber and thus react while the rubber is 
still dispersed. However, most ingredients are in 
habitants of the aqueous phase and do not come into 
contact with the rubber until dried in the film. Their 
reactions on the rubber hydrocarbon may thus be 
delayed, incomplete, or appear only as a mixture of 
adjacent rubber and material particles. 

Chere is a theory that the original latex particle never 
loses its identity in a finished rubber article. Certainly 
this may be true in the case of latex rubber articles, 
and perhaps even in milled rubber many of the par 
ticles escape complete deformation. This at least is 
part of the theory underlying the process of redispers 
ing solid rubber to make artificial latexes which are 
known as dispersions. 

he process essentially consists in introducing the 
rubber into a mixer followed by the addition of the 
dispersing agent. Then water is gradually added, a 
little at a time, and is worked throughout the rubbber 
mass. During this time the dispersing agent onverates 
as a dispersing agent for water in rubber matrix, 
working the water into the mass between the cemented 
particles The operation continues forming minute 
droplets of water in the rubber mass until saturation 
is reached, at which time the water droplets coalesce, 
reversing the phase, and further dilution produces the 
stable dispersion of rubber in water. 


History of Early Dispersions 


The first dispersions made in 1922 were crude and 
uncertain. About 13 to 15 parts of such protective 
colloids as glue-saponin, casein, rosin soap and bento 
nite were used. Further technical development pro 
duced far better dispersions with fixed rosin soaps 
using 8 to 10 parts for 100 of rubber solids. These 
are now termed high soap dispersions. Further re- 
duction to 2 to 4 parts, using fixed oleate soap, was ac- 
complished with vastly improved uniformity, stability 
and particle fineness. The most recent development 
is the use of volatile bases as in ammonia soaps which 
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disappear from the film, leaving essentially the base 
stock. Such dispersions are fast setting, on the order 
of centrifuged latex, are water resistant and are use- 
ful in many applications where latex was formerly 
used, and in some of these are superior. 

Dispersing agents of known formulation and amount 
are used for dispersing the rubber. No excess is 
figured for buffering in the standard dispersion. The 
definite working properties thus incorporated into the 
dispersion then allows the user to accurately determine 
his process. Soap dispersions have infinite mechanical 
stability. On the other hand, the chemical stability 1s 
low, excessive dilution, high or low temperature or 
chemicals which insolubilize soap all tend to induce 
coagulation. Therefore, the dispersion must be com- 
pensated with the specific stabilizer effective in coun- 
teracting the critical influence in each process. This is 
done either by the purchaser or by the manufacturer 
in those compounds designed for a specific application. 

l'ixed soap remains in the film, similar to latex col- 
loid, and makes such films somewhat water absorbent, 
except in acid coagulation processes, while volatile soap 
leaves only a residue of acid which is adsorbed by 
the film. 


Advantages of Present Dispersions 


Dispersions possess the advantage that all materials 
designed to react on the rubber, such as antioxidants, 
rubber soluble accelerators, plasticizers or tack agents, 
can be added to the rubber on the mill assuring com- 
plete and intimate contact. Other materials, such as 
fillers, sulfur, zinc and thickeners, can be added dur- 
ing dispersion, thus removing the necessity of prepar- 
ing separate pastes and the addition of non-essential 
or undesirable ingredients to the film, such as casein, 
wetting agents, etc., used to paste chemicals. 

Dispersions may be prepared from either reclaimed, 
crude or synthetic rubbers. Suitable reclaim for dis- 
persion must be highly refined and of uniform plas- 
ticity to produce smooth, finely dispersed suspensions. 
Crude rubber is more difficult to redisperse than re- 
claim but crude rubber dispersions are being commer- 
cially produced which are of the same order of par- 
ticle fineness as latex. Table II shows the range of 
properties to be found in some typical dispersions. 

Turning now to a consideration of the rubber 
quality, we know that latex rubber is the finest avail- 
able, producing cured films which show tensiles up to 
6,000 pounds per square inch and with high modulus. 








TABLE I]—DISPERSIONS CHARACTERISTICS 
Crude Reclaim 
Type of Rubber......... Pale Crepe Tube—Light Colored 
Smoked Sheet Red 
Black 
Whole Tire 
Total Solids ....... a 55.0 50 —60 
MD hates ac aikeais acs Betis 9.5 10.5—11.0 
Viscosity—cp ........... 100 100 av. 
Yield-point—cg/cm* ..... 5.0 5.0 
Surface Tension—dynes/ 
CO aid «nie LS cote ; ae 35.0 
Mechanical Stability— 
OE ci aiveusnndih +50 +-30.0 
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Compression Molding of Plastics 


No. 3 of a Series of Four Articles on Plastics 


HI] larye tor ol plas ( ilteriats ‘ ‘ 
available LO industry as molded parts | | ploy 
pressures of several thousand pounds per square 


inch and temperatures up to 350°F., molders produc 
1 wide variety of articles from the many types of 

terials. Preference is for the hydraulic type of 
molding press, which can follow up with its stroke as 


I ile 


material flows throughout the mold and maintain con 


stant pressure. In this article the specific problems of 
and equipment tor compression molding will be dis 
cussed, while in the next paper injection molding will 


be treated in a similar manner 
Compression molding is conducted by placing a 


charge of molding material within the mold, which has 
been previously heated, and applying pressure on the 


‘ 1 1} ] ‘ ] » 4 +] 
material by closing the mol \fter the material tlows 
to the extremities of the mold cavity, the article is 
ejected while hot if of a thermosetting variety. If of 
het oplas ( nature 1s chilled he fore erection 

1 $4 1_] ‘ ] 1 1 

Phermos« Ing molding nateriats ire ONnI\ partly 
Tr | Ti fore hey ( act 1) the Old ring ( 

| infusible body as the OW iring molding. The 
. Sf ny on pos on ontains svrnine ( 
( Cs VSts ind ricants ‘ nsu4re 
1) ( ( ( norwiinge sul Ces | l¢ UTCa 

( \ Ol cf pre Sif old ng Ope ittons S pe 
. tee pon his ss I aterials is he ( ( 
qu Cr Omlp eCssilon ( ding Cc\ le S ( \ ( 
shorts quired ti i the oplas ( nateTria 
unde ‘ cal onditions Phenol rm rea Oo 
1S ons the he Ost ng Vp S which nna a 
cS idap on 

i 

\ ypes | wermoplastic materials may be con 
pression molded, providing proper temperature and 
pressure are applied. Like thermosetting materials 


they are provided with dyes if required, and mold 


lers, plasticizers may be 


lubricants, though, in heu of fil 
vale d to control tlow prope rties and phy sical properties 
of the molded parts. Whereas thermosetting materials 
are capable of flow due to their mobile character when 
polymerizing under pressure, thermoplastics ire al 
ready polymerized and simply soften under heat and 
applied pressure, This same characteristic necessitates 
chilling the material before it can be removed from th« 
mold. The additional time required for chilling pro 
longs compression molding cycles of thermoplastics to 
such an extent that thev are hard pressed to compete 
with thermosetting materials, though in the field of in 
jection molding they dominate without much dispute 
Synthetic resin thermoplastic molding compositions 
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ost two to four times that of compression molding 
naterials 

Kepresentative of compression molded articles are 
the large “cardineer” filing card wheel, molded of a 
shredded fabric-filled phenolic composition, shown in 
Figure 1 (overall diameter of 21 inches), and the urea 
formaldehyde, alpha cellulose-filled molded housing 
for a thermostat control device, shown in Figure 2. 


Preparation of Material for Compression Molding 


Preforming and preheating of materials are widely 
practiced in compression molding of thermosetting 
plastic materials. Preforms not only reduce the bulk 
factor of the molding charge but also simplify meas- 
urement of molding charge for the press operator. 
This becomes increasingly important when multiple 
cavity molds are involved. For example, to speed up 
the molding cycle a loading tray containing preforms 
can in a few seconds fill a 24 or 30 cavity mold. Pre 
forms may either be shaped to agree with the contour 
if the mold or else prepared in pill or tablet shape. 

Preforming machines such as that shown in Figure 
3 are commonly seen in plastic molding plants. They 
ire of two varieties: a single punch machine producing 
of machine producing several hundred per minute if 
Most thermosetting materials will preform 


up to 120 preforms per minute or else a rotary type 


necessary 
satisfactorily, with the exception of a few high bulk 
factor types which will not flow down the hopper of 
he pretorming machine readily and hence must be 





FIG 1 Wheels molded of a shredded 


fabric filled phenolic com position. 














FIG. 2 Housing 
for a_ thermostat 
control device 
molded of an alpha 
cellulose-filled urea 
formaldehyde. 





tabletted by hand. This, however, is a slow process. 
Notwithstanding, powders are frequently used either 
by themselves or in conjunction with preforms. 

Increasing importance has been attached recently to 
the preheating of molding materials. It is a well known 
fact that the time for molding can be reduced and the 
quality of the molded part improved. Phenolics are 
preheated at temperatures around 200°F., whereas 
ureas are preheated at temperatures around 180°F. or 
lower. Press closing time can be substantially reduced 
by such a pre-treatment. Tray or rotary cup preheat- 
ers are common equipment used in the molding room 

In connection with the handling of plastic materials 
prior to molding it is well to mention the importance 
of avoiding promiscuous exposure to the atmosphere. 
It will not only incur the possibility of bubbles, blisters, 
or gas pockets because of entrapment of moisture, but 
in the case of the urea, the moisture will activate some 
of the polymerization catalysts which have been dry 
blended into the composition and cause a decrease in 
available flow properties. Molding materials are fur 
nished to the custom molder in moisture-proof drums 
in powdered or granular form 


Operations in the Molding Room 


Compression molding of plastics follows very con 
ventional lines. For thermosetting materials, the stages 
of the cycle include the following steps: 

Add molding charge, and inserts, if any 

Close the mold under low pressure. 

Apply full molding pressure. 

Breath mold to permit escape of volatile material 
Cure the article. 

Open mold and eject pieces. 

. Clean mold with air blast. 

To the above should be added cooling for thermo 
plastic materials. The longest phase of the compres- 
sion molding cycle is the cure time, because it is dur 
ing this period that the plastic develops its best physi 
cal, electrical, and chemical properties. Cure time de 
pends upon molding temperature, the rate of resinifi 
cation of the thermosetting resin, and wall thickness. 
It may vary anywhere from 30 seconds to 10 minutes 
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for very heavy sections. The relation of physical 
properties to cure time may be readily established for 
different plastic materials under different conditions 
of molding. In Figure 4 a typical curve establishes 
shear strength as a function of cure time by a method 
worked out at the Institute. 

Insofar as the flow of thermosetting materials is 
concerned there are two observable factors which em- 
phasize distinctions between individual types, namely: 
extent or distance of flow and time duration of flow. 
Thermosetting materials may set-up very rapidly, 
making it difficult to complete moldings of long draws. 
Slower curing types are ordinarily selected for very 
large moldings. 

After the articles are removed from the mold they 
are sent to the finishing department where excess flash 
is filed off and parts are inspected. They come from 
the molds with the lustre or polish that is required. 

In the molding room, recent developments have in- 
corporated high-low pressure systems for the hydraulic 
equipment. Operating around 500 p.s.i., the presses 
are closed, while pressures of 2,000 to 3,000 p.s.i. are 
delivered to the ram for the actual molding. While 
the majority of presses installed are of the system 
type, dependent upon a central boiler and 125-150 
pounds of steam for their heat, self-contained units 
are in greater demand. These units are designed with 
their own heat and pressure developing means and 
will operate independently of the main plant. 

In Figure 5 is shown a typical hydraulic, up-stroke 
molding press. Instead of the heavy steam plates 
ordinarily found on rubber presses for curing sheet 
stocks, the platens are generally equipped with T-slots 
for the attachment of molds. Many of the multiple 
cavity plastic molds are heated directly by circulating 
steam close to the molding surfaces. Where hand 
molding is practiced, steam plates often serve very 
satisfactorily, as shown in Figure 6, which illustrates 
a hand operated 30-ton laboratory compression mold- 
ing press. 

The tonnage of presses usually found in plastic 
molding plants range from 10 tons to 500 tons. They 








FIG. 3—Type of preforming machine 
generally found in plastic molding plants 
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are of the straight up and down variety in most cases, 
though some molders are equipped with presses with 
side acting rams, or tiltable and rotatable heads. 
Presses of smaller tonnage can be operated by hand 
pump, though motor-driven pumps are employed for 
self-contained units of larger tonnage. For system 
presses, pressure is derived from pump accumulator 
systems. 

More recent developments in the plastic molding 
field include fully automatic molding machines which 
feed and eject pieces automatically, as well as perform 
the usual stages of compression molding. In Figure 7 
is shown a close-up view of a press of this type. Molded 
pieces are expelled by air blast from a series of copper 
tubes bent up along the side of the mold. Material is 
fed automatically from a hopper above through a 
metering device. These presses will operate without 
benefit of an operator after they have been adjusted, 
requiring only periodic refilling of the hoppers. 

In the case of the fully automatic presses, molding 
materials must be used which will readily feed down 
the hopper to the mold. In addition to fully automatic 
compression molding presses, there are semi-automatic 
types which will accurately control to a split second 
all phases of the molding cycle, leaving the adding of 
charges and removal of pieces to the operator. 

Representative compression molding temperature 
ranges for various plastic materials are contained in 
the following table: 


Temperature 


Molding Material Range 
Urea formaldehyde, alpha cellulose filler. 300-320° F 
Phenol formaldehyde, wood flour fillet 290-360° I 
Cellulose Acetate, Grade MS . 285-305° | 
Polymethyl methacrylate, Grade M . 320-350°F. 
ts ' 240-350°F 
Polyvinyl chloride-acetate 250-300° I 


The above temperature ranges are typical for plastic 
materials derived from synthetic resin and cellulose 
derivative sources. Where special materials or natural 
resins are involved the specifications may change. 
Thus, for example, certain compositions with asphalt 
base may find temperatures of 200°F. adequate for 
producing battery cases. 

Once molded, scrap material of thermosetting plas- 
tics lacks value except as a filler. Thermoplastic scrap 
of course may be re-used an indefinite number of 
times. 
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FIG. 4—Typical curve of a molded urea plastic at 

310° F. which establishes shear strength as a func- 

tion of cure time by a method worked out at the 
Plastics Institute. 
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FIG. 35 Typical up-stroke molding 
press, with T-slot platens visible. 


Finishing Operations on Compression Molded Plastics 


Particular care is exercised in handling and finish- 
ing of compression molded plastics. Oftentimes there 
are further operations after pressing designed to aug- 
ment the attractiveness of the article. While molding 
compositions in various colors are available, there are 
decorative effects applied externally, such as metal 
inlays or metal plating, or simply wiping-in some con- 
trasting enamel. In many cases machining operations 
such as drilling side or ohlbans holes are conducted 
upon the molded piece rather than to attempt to mold 
them in a more costly mold design. 

Flash of course must be trimmed off of molded 
pieces, though in well made plastic molds this is held 
to a minimum, requiring very little effort to accom- 
plish. Transfer molds, in particular, have very little 
finishing required of their molded parts. They are also 
effective in molding about inserts, such as the insulator 
unit shown in Figure 8, which combines metal and 
fiber parts. For large numbers of small parts, definning 
barrels will rapidly remove flash from thermosetting 
plastics. 


Compression Mold Design 


The success of compression molding of plastic mate- 
rials largely depends upon how well the mold is de- 
signed to perform the necessary operations. In many 
cases they are expected to produce hundreds of thou- 
sands of pieces with little change. For high production 
runs steel molds are preferred, though castable metal 
alloys have been used when the operating requirements 
were not too severe. The molds are hardened to with- 
stand abrasive action of some of the compounds. 
Where the design of the mold is fairly simple and 
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HERE seems to be littl 
doubt at this writing that 
the government will achieve 


What About 
the Stockpile? 


its present stockpile objec 
tive early in the coming 
vear. By the end of the present year it will have the 
desired 518,000 tons of “emergency” rubber on hand 
and afloat. The rapid accumulation of the stockpile 
is due, of course, to the curtailment program initiated 
under General Preference Order No. M-15. The ob 
vious question, then, is now what? Will the Rubber 
Reserve Company seek to expand its stocks further, 
and, if so, will the United States Maritime Commission 
furnish the requisite shipping space ’ 

In Washington circles, it is rumored that the Rubber 
Reserve Company leans toward increasing the stock 
pile of emergency rubber somewhere near a 1,000,000 
on figure. Many rubber authorities doubt the wisdom 
of accumulating and holding such a large amount of 
rubber because of the deterioration factor. lo this 
argument, reserve officials are said to have stated that 

ith modern means of preservation it would be no 
great task to preserve rubber indefinitely, or at least 
tor the length of the emergency. This is a question 
vhich only time could answer 

Che final decision of the Rubber Reserve Company 
with respect to the ultimate amount of rubber to be 
stored for reserve purposes will probably not be an 
nounced for the next few weeks. At this writing the 
Far Eastern situation is in a critical state, with virtual 
ultimatums being delivered to the United States by 
Japan. If no diplomatic answer is found to the pres 
ent strained relationship between the United States and 
Japan in the very near future, then it is quite probable 
that the Rubber Reserve Company will go “all-out” 
on the stockpile, and few dissenters to this action will 

found. The only possible real danger to continued 


heavy shipments of rubber from the East to this coun- 
try lies in the final action taken by Japan. 

As for the rubber manufacturing industry, it of 
course prefers that present restrictions be lifted some- 
what so that it can secure a larger amount of rubber 
for processing. Inclusive of all defense demands now 
being placed upon it, the industry could meet all re- 
quirements—military and civilian—if it could obtain 
between 60,000 and 65,000 tons of crude rubber 
monthly. Allocations under the present curtailment 
program call for a total of only 45,000 tons in De 
cember. 


ENERAL Preference 
Order M-15, under 
which the distribution and 
preservation of crude rub- 


New Preference 
Order Coming 


ber now rests, expires at 
the end of the current year. The objective of the order 
was to curtail consumption of crude rubber in the 
United States by approximately 20% by the end of 
1941. This objective will definitely be reached. Since 
the world picture has changed but little since the inau- 
guration of the preservation order, there is little doubt 
that a new order will be issued at the turn of the vear 
to supplement the present one. 

Insofar as control of distribution is concerned, the 
new order will probably closely approximate the pres 
ent one. But, as intimated by government officials re- 
cently, the new order will go further. It will not only 
restrict consumption of crude rubber but it will set 
up means of product control and call for a definite 
simplification program. This is part of the widening 
circle which follows practically any measure of con- 
trol instituted by the government. Forewarned should 
be forearmed. 
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BRIGHT FUTURE FOR SYNTHETIC 
PREDICTED BY GOODRICH HEAD 


Although the nation has developed 
synthetic rubber primarily as a replace 
ment for natural rubber in an emer 
gency, the future of the new and fast 
growing synthetic rubber industry does 
not necessarily depend upon replacement 
of natural rubber, John L. Collyer, presi 
dent of the B. F. Goodrich Lo. told the 
Cornell Society of Engineers at a meet 
ing held in New York City on October 
31. 

“This statement is based on the fact 
that many scientists are forecasting the 
future in terms of an ‘age of petroleum.’ 
They make this prophecy not merely be 
cause petroleum will serve as fuel and 
lubrication for increasing numbers of 
internal combustion engines, but be 
cause crude oil is the principal source 
of the hydrocarbon 
molecule, used in many different forms, 


molecule This 


is truly the common denominator of 
many of the newest developments in in 
dustrial science,” Collyer said 

“Since petroleum is one of natural 
rubber’s greatest enemies, causing it to 
swell and disintegrate, the development 
of synthetic rubber which is virtually, 
unaffected by oils and hydrocarbon sol- 
vents means that the scope of the rubber 
industry’s participation in this ‘age of 
petroleum’ will constantly increase,” he 
declared. 


Not Competitive to Crude Rubber 


The superior characteristics of syn- 
thetic rubber for many types of service 
leave no question, he said, that synthetic 
rubber can score a_ notable success 
throughout industry without disturbing 
the time-honored position of natural 
rubber in hundreds of fields and appli 
cations where it is entirely adequate as 
a material 

“Practically all the synthetic rubber 
produced in this country today is being 
used for special purposes, such as in the 
B. F. Goodrich airplane De-Icers for 
military and commercial use, bullet-seal 
ing gasoline tanks for combat aircraft. 
fuel hose for use in handling oil, gas 
masks and a score of items now flow 
ing out of our factories to American 
and_ British 
stated. 

In civilian applications, synthetic rub 
ber has already distinguished itself by 
making possible valuable technical ad- 
vances and time and labor economies in 


armed forces.” Collver 


the printing industry where synthetic 


rubber molded printing plates are now in 
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Sponge Rubber for Arrows 


An interesting use of sponge rub 
ber in connection with arrows 1s 
made by the government in con 
nection with live stock tn its nation 
al forests. In the Gunnison Na 
tional Forest marksmen use arrows 


tipped with sponge rubber balls, 


which are dipped in_ vari-colored 
paints, to mark or brand deer in an 
attempt to discover how much the 

move from one feeding ground to 
another. The “wounded” deer hard 
ly bat an evelid when hit because the 
sponge rubber deadens or dulls the 





blow 
>... J 
wide ust It is also used in conductive 
compounds which avoid the hazard ot 


uncontrolled static electricity discharges 
in industrial tires and other rubber prod 


ucts used in many industries 


FIRESTONE HEADS ADVANCE 
WITH THOMAS NEW CHAIRMAN 
The election of John W Thomas, 
president, to the chairmanship of the 
board, and the elevation of Harvey S 
Firestone, Jr., vice-president, to the 
presidency. was announced by the 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. on No 
vember 8. The office of chairman has 
been vacant since the death of Harvey 
S. Firestone, Sr., founder of the com 
pany, in February, 1938. Mr. Thomas 
has been associated with the company 
since 1908 and has been president since 
1932. Harvey S. Firestone, Jr., has 
been vice-vresident since 1929 
Three other advancements in_ the 
company were announced at the same 
time: Lee R. Jackson, vice-president 
in charge of sales, was named execu- 
tive vice-president; John J. Shea, 
treasurer, becomes vice-president and 
treasurer; and H. D. Tompkins, as 
sistant to Mr. Jackson, is now vice 
president in charge of sales. All three 
have been with Firestone for a num 
ber of years 
In announcing the action of the 
board of directors, Mr. Thomas stated 
that the changes were being made to 
attain greater organization strength in 
meeting today’s unusual problems of 
national defense and the company’s 
rapidly expanding world-wide  busi- 


ness 


“RUBBER COMPONENT” DEFINITION 
CHANGED BY REVENUE OFFICIALS 


Based on a series O conterences be 
tween members of a special committe: 
appointed by the Rubber Manufacturers 
Association and officials of the Office 
of the Commissioner of Internal Rey 


enue, the term “rubber component” a 
used in Section 3406 (a (7) of the 
Internal Revenue Code, a ulded by 
Section 551 of the Revenue Act of 


1941, which imposes a 10% tax on rub 
ber articles, with few exceptions, was 
originally defined as “the dry weight 
of the natural crude rubber content 
plus 50% f the weight of the re 
claimed rubber and hard rubber dust 
content.” 
chemicals and compounding ingredi 


Fillers or pigments and 


ents were recognized as separate com 
ponents 

At the time this definition was re 
leased by the R.M.A.’s tax 
the point was stressed that any inter 


ommiuttee, 


pretation of any term in the act af 
fecting the rubber industry was sub 
ject to written confirmation by the 


proper tax authorities These author 


ities have since revised their definition 
of the term 


which is now taken to cover “all com 


“rubber component” 
pounds or mixtures containing crude 
rubber which have the properties com 
mercially or generally attributed to 
rubber and which compounds or mix 
tures are used as component materials 
in the manufacture of articles or sold 
as finished articles for consumption.” 


Definition of “Rubber Component” 


In other words, as Mr. D. S. Bliss, 
Deputy Commissioner of Internal Rev 
enue, pointed out in a recent letter to 
Rupper Ace, for an article to be sub 
ject to tax the weight of the rubber 
compound or mixture must exceed the 
weight of each other single com 
ponent, such as cotton, wool, silk, 
wood, glass, iron, steel, brass, copper, 
ete., but items described as fillers, pig 
ments, chemicals, accelerators and re 


claimed load will be regarded as con- 
stituents of the rubber compound 
While the term “rubber component” 
also includes reclaimed rubber and 
hard rubber dust, it does not include 
so-called synthetic rubber 

This new definition brings many 
more rubber articles under the taxable 
lists. Special regulations with respect 
to rubber articles are now being pro 
mulgated and will be made available 
on completion 
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NO RADICAL CHANGES SEEN 
IN 1942 ALLOCATION PROGRAM 


Although no radical alteration is 
likely to be made in the quota alloca- 
tion system for the first few months of 
1942, it seems quite likely that a new 
order of government control will be 
issued to replace the current General 

] 


Preference Order M-15, which expires 


at the end of the present vear Chis 
is the belief in official Washington 
circles following a meeting held on 


October 29 between officials of the 
Rubber and Rubber Products Brancl 
of the Office of Pri 


ment and the recently appointed Rub 


Manage 


rduction 
ber Industry Advisory Committee 

organizational set 
up inaugurated by Parton Murray, 
head of the O.P.M.’s_ rubber branch, 


Based on the new 


it also seems quite definite that the 


new preference order will not only 
contain restrictions in the present o1 
der but will also contain regulations 
simplification, tire retread 


product control An 


governing 
ing and actual 
intimation of regulations 
Chiet of the 
Unit of the 


Com 


these new 
was given by E. G. Holt, 
Materials Consumption 
Bureau of Fi Domestic 
merce, in the talk he gave before the 
Rubber Division, A.C.S., in Atlantic 
City last September 

Another result 
tween government officials and the in- 


reign & 


of the meeting be- 


dustry’s advisory committee is the ex- 


pectation that all rubber manufac- 
turers will be ordered to report to the 
O.P.M. any 
plants of crude rubber stocks assigned 
under the monthly program. This re 
quirement indicates partial acceptance 
by the O.P.M. of its labor division’s 


insistence that dislocation in the rub- 


changes in allocation by 


ber industry would result if allocations 
were continued to be made on a com- 
pany-by-company basis instead of on a 
plant-by -plant basis The United 
Rubber Workers of America, the rub 
ber union, has been particularly in 
sistent on this point 

It is generally understood in official 
circles that the government's stockpile 
objective of 518,00 tons by the 
1941 will be 
losses of government-owned rubber by 
ship sinkings and the fire at the Fall 
River plant of the Firestone Tire & 
Rubber Co. Although all of this rub 
ber will not be on hand by the end of 
will definitely be afloat 
If this objective is reached, as it is 
stock- 


expected, al- 


end of 


reached, despite recent 


the year it 


expected to, then an easing of 
1942 is 
official comment has yet 


pile needs for 
though no 
been made. One reason advanced for 
the government's silence on this point 
is attributed to the fact that the armed 
services have not yet stated their spe- 
cie requirements for rubber for the 
coming year 

The Rubber and Rubber Products 
Branch of the O.P.M. is now organ- 
ized into five general sections, includ- 
ing Staff, Consultant, Technical, Pol- 


icy and Conservation. Each of these 
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a. +’ 
Coming Events 


Dec. 1-6. 18th Exposition of Chemical 
Industries, Grand Central Palace, 
New York City 

Dec. 2. Los Angeles Rubber Group, 
Mayfair Hotel, Los Angeles, Cal 


Dec. 4. A.S.M.E. Subdivision on Rub- 
ber and Plastics, Hotel Astor, New 
York City 

Dec. 12. New York Rubber Group, 
Xmas Party, Building Trades Club, 
NM. 2G. 

Dec. 12. Boston Rubber Group, Uni 


versity Club, Boston, Mass 

Dec. 19. Chicago Rubber Group, Xmas 
Party, Chicago, III. 

Feb. 5. Chicago Rubber Group, Con- 
gress Hotel, Chicago, III. 


Apr. 20-24. 103rd Meeting, A.CS., 
Memphis, Tenn. 

Sept. 7-11. 104th Meeting, A.C.S., Buf- 
talo, N. Y. Rubber Division Head- 


quarters: Hotel Lafayette. 
v J 





sections comprise various units, with 
subordinates criss-crossing each other 
as to unit and sectional duties. These 
subordinates, all of whom are directly 
responsible to Mr. Murray, who in 
turn is responsible to Leon Henderson, 
include the following: 

Budd E. Pollak, administrative as- 
sistant, who supervises the work of the 
branch staff, consults with representa- 
tives of the rubber industry, coordi- 
nates the work of those concerned with 
supply and distribution units, and acts 
as liaison officer between the rubber 
branch and other branches of the 
O.P.M.; E. Howard Roorbach, admin- 
istrative assistant, charged with the as- 
sembly and coordination of statistical 
data for use by all units; Maurice 
Judd, administrative assistant, former 
assistant to Mr. Murray during N.R.A. 
days, who acts on problems of a mis- 
cellaneous nature. 

Sidney C. Sufrin, labor consultant, 
associated with the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics of the Department of Labor, 
and now “loaned” to the Labor Di- 
vision of the O.P.M.; Bernard P. Hol- 
land, Jr., acting counsel, concerned 
with legal problems of all sections and 
units; Robert T. Williams. priorities 
specialist, assigned by the Division of 
Priorities to work with the branch. 
Mr. Williams was at one time associ- 
ated with the Firestone Tire & Rubber 
Co. 

In addition to these direct assistants, 
Mr. Murray also has the benefit of 
the advice of various consultants from 
other branches of the O.P.M. as well 
as those associated with other govern- 
mental activity which touches on the 
rubber industry. Several economists, 
analysts and statisticians, who work 
under the direction of the administra- 
tive assistants, round out the rubber 


branch’s personnel. 


CHLORINATED RUBBER PLACED 
UNDER RIGID PRIORITY CONTROL 
Donald M. Nelson, Director of Priori- 

ties in the Office of Production Manage 

ment, on October 29 placed all stocks 
and sales of chlorinated rubber under 
rigid priority control under General 

Preference Order M-46. Chlorinated 

rubber is produced in this country onl) 

by the Hercules Powder Co., under the 
name of Parlon, and by the Firestone 

Tire & Rubber Co., under the name otf 

Raolin. 

The order states that “control of the 
supply and direction of the distribution 
of chlorinated rubber is hereby taken by 
the Director of Priorities and all future 
transactions of any kind in chlorinated 
rubber are regulated and covered by the 
provisions and definitions contained in 
Priorities Division Regulation No. 1, is- 
sued by the Director of Priorities on 
August 27, 1941, except as otherwise 
specifically provided herein.” 

Producers of chlorinated 
directed to make deliveries only as or- 
dered by the Director of Priorities, and 
the term “producer,” defined in the or- 
der, includes all who have the rubber 
processed for them under toll agreement, 
or who have purchased it for resale, in 
addition to those engaged in its primary 
production. 

Uses of chlorinated rubber are in 
alkali and acid-resisting paints, electric 
insulation, flame and mildew-proofing of 
fabrics for tents and truck covers, glass 
wool binders, gaskets, adhesives, coated 
paper for food packaging, black metal 
coating for replacement of tin plate, and 
other miscellaneous purposes. 

All stocks of chlorinated solvents were 
placed under rigid priority control by 
Director Nelson on October 14th. This 
action covers carbon tetrachloride, tri- 
chlorethylene, perchlorethylene, and 
ethylene dichloride. It was taken pri- 
marily to forestall a serious threat to 
the nation’s food supply, but will of 
course have a direct bearing on indus- 
trial supplies. 


rubber are 


Goodyear Lecturer Nominations 


November 15th was the deadline set 
for nominations for the Charles Good- 
year Lecturer. Nominations, which 
should have been sent to Dr. H. I. 
Cramer, Secretary, Rubber Division, 
A.C.S., c/o Sharples Chemicals, Inc., 
Philadelphia, Penna., had to be accom- 
panied by a statement setting forth the 
qualifications of the nominee with spe- 
cific reference to the research on which 
the nomination was based. Seven copies 
of this statement were required. The 
Charles Goodyear Lecture Committee, 
of which R. H. Gerke is chairman, ad- 
vises that if a candidate is selected the 
lecture will be given at the Fall meeting 
of the Division. Dr. David Spence was 
selected as the first Goodyear Lecturer, 
but due to illness was unable to deliver 
his scheduled lecture. 
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PRIZE-WINNING PAPERS HEARD 
BY NEW YORK RUBBER GROUP 


Johnson Opens Akron Office 


U.S. RUBBER CO. SPONSORS 
LOS ANGELES GROUP MEETING 


Se facturers of pigments since 1804, recent 

Papers awarded fit econd and thire ; Following the established pract 
prizes 1 the 1941 Papers Contest con having one of the irge rubber « 
ducted by the New Yor Group, Rubber panies in the area ponsor its meet 
Division, ee were presente by thet vs, the United State Rubber Lo 
authors before a me the rou any sponsored the meeting t the 
held at the Building rac ( » Los Angeles Group, Rubber Divis 
New York Cit n October 17 lt \.C.S., held or November 4 in the 
additior the tw arrel-birmingiiat Rainbow Room of the Mavtair Hotel 
movies, “Rubber at the Rouge” and in Los Angeles Approximately 125 
“Robots and Rubber ere shown he members and guest ittended thie 
fore and after dinner, respectivel \p meeting. U.S. Rubbhe il urnished 
proximately) 230 members and wests at ill of the prizes and t ible favors, with 
tended the meeting layton Kemy, ictor\ manager, act- 

litles and authors o the prize wim ing aS master ft cere! ric 
ning papers, in order of their selection Che problem of defense in the Los 


Angeles area was discussed by Carle 


follow kconomu f fi ‘ ) Veo 








prene Reclaim, by D. | Fraser (Du ton Tibbetts, vice-president of the Los 
Pont); Manometric Test w Oxyger \ngeles Steel Casting Company Mr 
lbsorption by Vulcanized Rubber, by Tibbetts is also chairman of the Los 
RK. B. Johnson (Vanderbilt): Cold lul Angeles Citv and County Division of 
canication of Rubber under Stress, by the Defense Committee and vice-presi 
\. W. Beucker (Manhattan Rubber) dent of the Los Angeles Chamber of 
In addition, the three following papers _Lommerce He made a strong plea 
received honorable mention lecelera for a wide awake citizenry and out 
(ors for Latea Hater Soluble ws I:ned in detail the defense needs and 
IVater Insoluble, by H. H. Abernatl lefense efforts in Los Angeles 
(DuPont) ;: Trilinea (Compounding A moving picture, “The Saga ot the 
by D. B. Forman (DuPont): Conserva Pacific,” a picture illustrating the Clip 
tion of Rubber Later. bv Rk. O. Babbitt per flight to the Far East, was shown 
(DuPont) The paper bi Messrs , , through the courtesy of the Pan 
' or Lin sale ol ATO! NAC | | 
Johnson \bernat! ind Forman will I> , , American Airways \ news report 
, ; barr, who tor tire Past ter cars Wa 6 1 
appear in Rupper Ace; those by Messrs , 1 } was given by Carl E. Stentz of the 
. : : sales manager of the carlor NaACK . “ : 
Fraser, Beucker and Babbitt are sched } , | | ) Latex Seamless Products Company 
sion of the Imperial Oil & Gas ro 
uled to appear in /ndia Ru yr Il’ orld : Eight new members were voted in A 
. ' icts t.o.. has beer namic manager ¢ if f , 
ves to I ontes vere ( rie ' vet ) - rO rogran or the year was pro 
Jude or the ari the new ofthce The ( } Hla Compat — ] : 
Haynes (Binney & Smith), Harry I ’ ;, posed by C. E. Brooks, chairman of 
. e sole distributor « arbor a . 
Fisher (| S. Industrial Chemicals) . 1 : . : the golf committee 
‘ ‘ made bv the Charles kn lohnsor , 
und =Dr Woilhiar ( (ree! hie first The door prize, a rubber raincoat 
three papers were awart led $50, $30, and vas won by Bob Abbott of the C. P 
$20, respectivels Hall Company; special prizes were 
. ‘ : 
During the meeti the tollowimn : won by John Hoerger of A. Schrader’s 
Ball Addresses Ontario Group R iby R EP : +f 
Nominating Committee is named t on, and by Ix elzel of the Doug 
prepare a slate of officers for presenta lohn M. Ball, of the Kk Vande is Aircraft Corporatior Che special 
tion and approval at the next meetin bilt Co.. and editor « the | ’ rizes were eactl { S. Roval tire 
whicl will be thre innua ristmas Vex was the principal speaker at ind tube. 
part Charles riavre ( Rinne, \ eeting oOo the OJntar ‘ re ~ ti Vilar il elab ate Christ is 
Smith) hairmat ( \. Bartle (D he Canadian Chi " \ , rogram are al the eeting o1 
Pont ) and Arthur Ni ‘ | ex lire) eld ” October 16 i ( | ( Puesday cVve in lecember 2 
Phe ect will be é if he Bu boront lore ( ina la re 
in | cle ( lu 1 Dece eT s subject Lhe rire t 
12 ae, Maal ork ae Akron Group Hears Dr. Troller 
sé ‘ ‘ rT ete 
Rubber Compound \ly boa reporte Ly ] H lrollet director oO thre 
lye results tf a series ¢ experiment Daniel (;uggenhen Institute. was to be 
onducted at the Vanderbilt la ratori tine principal speaker at a meeting of the 
P later: ‘ , tion het , ' | : Rubl Ot hed 
: o determine e conm ri ee : \kron Group Rubber D sion. sche 
Poncho Cloth Premium Allowed s : “ase 
olit deterioration arm temperature led to be he d or } riday. November / 
r hig! qualit let anded by the ranging tron ° ¢ t 1x ( The re al the \kror ( if ( lub lr Troller’s 
United States Marine orps ottor sults of all experiments were confined subject was “Aeronautic Research and 
cloth used in maku rubberized ponchos to a singel vrap \pproximate Ot \lilitary Aviation.” \ complete report 
for troops is recog! ed ; 4 amend members and guests attended the meet or the meetine ] ippear in the next 
ment te thie otton ré ods price ' 2116 
schedule announced October 5 by OPA \ meeting of the f { was alse 
Administrator Hendersor The sched planned for November 14 at e \\alper . 
eg ena ef i ; Quebec Group Holds Meeting 
ie las been amencdce ~ a i premiun House. Kitchener, Ontari a ‘ ( yy 
of 3%4-cent a yard ma ve added to the William B. Wiegand, of the Colu al \ meeting of the Quebe Rubber & 
ceiling price of 13 ents a yard tor 40 (Carbon Co., was scheduled 1 leliver Plastics Group was scheduled to be held 
inch combed lawn, 9% 100. meetin talk on soft blacks A report < this on Friday, November 7, at the Faculty 
the specihcations tor \larine ( orps eeting will appear in the next issue Club in Montreal, Canada \ talk on 
poncho material The premiu is i Dr. W | Tulev. of the Naugatucl “The Molding of Vinyl Resins” was to 
tended to cover the igher osts Chemical Division of the | S. Rubbet ave been delivered by George ©. Mor 
volved in making this orac oT eoods Lo., 18 § heduled to address the Decen rison, technical SeTVICE engmeet ot 
Marine Corps requirements call for higl er meeting of the group wv h will be Shawinigan Chemicals, Ltd. A full re 
tensile strength and complete absence of held in Hamilton, Ontario, the second port on the meeting will appear in the 
impertections veek in December next issue 
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NEW UNITED CARBON BUILDING IS FORMALLY OPENED 


fice structure in West 

lly the last word 
n appointments and functional design, 
was tormally opened by the United 


Carbor Company on October 17 The 


~ 


new building, which now houses the gen- 
( le company, cost $500,000 

to build. Located at Kanawha Park 

wav and Broad Street in Charleston, it 
] eight 


The base of the exterior consists of 


1 
‘ 1 
towers tweive stories in! 


lished black Minnesota graphite and 


‘ 
Virginia alberene stone with metal trim 


in polished bronze On the upper floors 
there 1s a tacin of gold colors 1 bricks 


with steel windows and door painted in 
glossy black. In the sidewalk aroun 
the building carbon black has been mixed 


with the concrete t elimin 


glare Structural lass doors feature 


tend the entire leng of the building 
Phe ‘ iced witl elwiar irble 
the floor is terrazzo, and the ceiling is 
i sti I { The le S ibe Ve é 
st floor have rubber tile flooring 
ist black d I L hese s 
Ist | tri il l sa ( 
ire tiie 
i ri 
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Miss Anne Marie 
Nelson, daughter 
zi Oscar Nelson 
(left), president of 
the United Carbon 
Co., gust after she 
unveiled the bronze 
statue symbolizing 
the spirit of wndus- 
trious labor 





Photograph, courtesy ‘‘Charleston Daily Mail’ 


United Carbon’s executive suite is o1 vate office, a reception room, private 
the twelfth floor. Quarter-sawed teak secretary and bookkeeper offices, a small 
wood flexwood features the entire suite. dining room, cocktail bar and kitchen 
\ll rooms on the floor are carpeted in The spirit of industrious labor is sym- 
henille carpet of harmonizing colors wolized by a bronze figure located out- 
Che furniture was especially designed side of the building’s main entrance. It 
lhe window curtains and wall hangings bears the inscription “From the Fullness 
vere especially designed and woven. The of the Earth” and is representative of an 
uite comprises the president’s office ndividual with vision who takes ingredi- 

ed th a é ( a pl ents trom the earth and processes them 





Vest Virgima. TOP ROIV: Lower section of structure; private dining 
hallway BOTTOM ROI: Bookkeeper’s room; building exterior; elevator 
ch Photographs courtesy of “The Charleston Gazette”) 
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BRIGHT FUTURE FOR SYNTHETIC 
PREDICTED BY GOODRICH HEAD 


Although the nat ! ha le veloped 
ntheti« rubber primar i i replace 
ment for natural rubber in an emer 
gency, the future of the new and fast 
growing synthetic rubber industry does 
not necessarily depend upon replacement 


of natural rubber, John L. Collyer, presi 
dent of the B. F. Goodrich Co., told the 
Cornell Society of Engineers at a meet 
ing held in New York City on October 
31 

“This statement is based on the fact 
that many scientists are forecasting the 
tuture in terms of an ‘age ot petroleum.’ 
They make this prophecy not merely be 
cause petroleum will serve as fuel and 
lubrication for increasing numbers of 
internal 
cause crude oil is the 
of the 
molecule, used in many different forms, 


combustion engines, but be 
principal source 
hydrocarbon molecul This 
is truly the common denominator of 
many of the newest developments in in 
dustrial science,” Collyer said 

“Since petroleum is one of natural 
rubber’s greatest enemies, causing it to 
swell and disintegrate, the development 
of synthetic rubber which is virtually 
unaffected by oils and hydrocarbon sol- 
vents means that the scope of the rubber 
industry’s participation in this ‘age of 
petroleum’ will constantly increase,” he 
declared. 


Not Competitive to Crude Rubber 


The superior characteristics of syn 
thetic rubber for many types of service 
leave no question, he said, that synthetic 
rubber can score a 
throughout industry without disturbing 
the time-honored natural 
rubber in hundreds of fields and appli 
cations where it is entirely adequate as 
a material 

“Practically all the synthetic rubber 
produced in this country today is being 


notable success 


position of 


used for special purposes, such as in the 
B. F. Goodrich airplane De-Icers for 
military and commercial use, bullet-seal 
ing gasoline tanks for combat aircraft, 
fuel hose for use in handling oil, gas 
masks and a score of items now flow 
\merican 
Collyer 


ing out of our factories to 
and = British 
stated 

In civilian applications, synthetic rub 
ber has already distinguished itself by 
making possible valuable technical ad- 
vances and time and labor economies in 
the printing industry 
rubber molded printing plates are now in 


armed force le 


where syntheti 





Sponge Rubber for Arrows 


\ mteresting —T t sponge ul 

t ! nnectior “ arre 
wile t the eri ent ! con 
nection with live stock in its nation 
al torests Im the Gunnison Na 


ional Forest marksmen use arrows 
rubber balls 


vVaTi colore: 


toped with sponge 


which are dipped in 


paints, to mark or brand deer in a 


ittempt to discover how much the 


; 


move trom one feeding ground to 
another. The “wounded” deer hard 
ly bat an evelid when hit because the 
sponge rubber deadens or dulls the 


blow 





wide use It is also used in conductive 
compounds which avoid the hazard of 
uncontrolled static electricity discharges 
in industrial tires and other rubber prod- 


ucts used In many industries 


FIRESTONE HEADS ADVANCE 
WITH THOMAS NEW CHAIRMAN 


The election of John W. Thomas, 
president, to the chairmanship of the 
board, and the elevation of Harvey S. 
Firestone, Jr., vice-president, to the 
presidency. was announced by the 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. on No- 
vember 8. The office of chairman has 
been vacant since the death of Harvey 
S. Firestone, Sr., founder of the com- 
pany, in February, 1938. Mr. Thomas 
has been associated with the company 
since 1908 and has been president since 
1932. Harvey S. Firestone, Jr., has 
been vice-president since 1929. 

Three other advancements in the 
company were announced at the same 
time: Lee R. Jackson, vice-president 
in charge of sales, was named execu- 
tive vice-president; John J. Shea, 
treasurer, becomes vice-president and 
treasurer; and H. D. Tompkins, as- 
sistant to Mr. Jackson, is now vice- 
president in charge of sales. All three 
have been with Firestone for a num- 
ber of years. 

In announcing the action of the 
board of directors, Mr. Thomas stated 
that the changes were being made to 
attain greater organization strength in 
meeting today’s unusual problems of 
national defense and the company’s 
rapidly expanding world-wide busi- 


ness 





“RUBBER COMPONENT” DEFINITION 
CHANGED BY REVENUE OFFICIALS 


Based on a series of conferences be 
tween members of a special committe 
appointed by the Rubber Manufacturers 
Association and officials of the Office 
f the Commissioner of Internal Rev- 
enue, the term “rubber component” as 
used in Section 3406 (a) (7) of the 
Internal Revenue Code, as added by 
Section 551 of the Revenue Act of 
1941, which imposes a 10% tax on rub 
ber articles, with few exceptions, was 
originally defined as “the dry weight 
of the natural crude rubber content 
plus 50% of the weight of the re- 
claimed rubber and hard rubber dust 
content.” Fillers or 
chemicals and compounding ingredi- 
ents were recognized as separate com- 


pigments and 


ponents. 

At the time this definition was re 
leased by the R.M.A.’s tax committee, 
the point was stressed that any inter- 
pretation of any term in the act af- 
fecting the rubber industry was sub- 
ject to written confirmation by the 
proper tax authorities. These author- 
ities have since revised their definition 
of the term “rubber component” 
which is now taken to cover “all com 
pounds or mixtures containing crude 
rubber which have the properties com- 
mercially or generally attributed to 
rubber and which compounds or mix 
tures are used as component materials 
in the manufacture of articles or sold 
as finished articles for consumption.’ 


Definition of “Rubber Component” 


In other words, as Mr. D. S. Bliss, 
Deputy Commissioner of Internal Rev 
enue, pointed out in a recent letter to 
Rupper Ace, for an article to be sub 
ject to tax the weight of the rubber 
compound or mixture must exceed the 
weight of each other single com- 
ponent, such as cotton, wool, silk, 
wood, glass, iron, steel, brass, copper, 
etc., but items described as fillers, pig- 
ments, chemicals, accelerators and re- 
claimed load will be regarded as con- 
stituents of the rubber compound 
While the term “rubber component” 
also includes reclaimed rubber and 
hard rubber dust, it does not include 
so-called synthetic rubber. 

This new definition brings 
more rubber articles under the taxable 
lists. Special regulations with respect 
to rubber articles are now being pro- 
mulgated and will be made available 
on completion. 


many 
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NO RADICAL CHANGES SEEN 
iN (942 ALLOCATION PROGRAM 


order of government control will be 
issued to replace the current General 


Preference Order M-15, which expires 


it the end of the present year Chis 
is the belief in official Washingtor 
circles following a meeting held on 
October 29 between officials of the 


Rubber and Rubber. Products Brancl 
t the Office of Production Manage 
ment and the recently appointed Rub 
ber Industry Advisory Committee 

Based on the new organizational set 
up inaugurated by Barton Murray, 
head of the O.P.M.’s rubber branch, 
it also seems quite definite that the 
new preference order will not only 
contain restrictions in the present or- 
der but will also contain regulations 
governing simplification, tire retread- 
ing and actual product control. An 
intimation of these new regulations 
was given by E. G. Holt, Chief of the 
Materials Consumption Unit of the 
Bureau of Foreign & Domestic Com- 
merce, in the talk he gave before the 
Rubber Division, A.C.S., in Atlantic 
City last September 

Another result of the meeting be- 
tween government officials and the in- 
dustry’s advisory committee is the ex- 
pectation that all rubber manufac- 
turers will be ordered to report to the 
O.P.M. any changes in allocation by 
plants of crude rubber stocks assigned 
under the monthly program. This re- 
quirement indicates partial acceptance 
by the O.P.M. of its labor division’s 
insistence that dislocation in the rub- 
ber industry would result if allocations 
were continued to be made on a com- 
pany-by-company basis instead of on a 
plant-by-plant basis. The United 
Rubber Workers of America, the rub- 
ber union, has been particularly in- 
sistent on this point 

It is generally understood in official 
circles that the government’s stockpile 
objective of 518,00 tons by the end of 
1941 will be reached, despite recent 
losses of government-owned rubber by 
ship sinkings and the fire at the Fall 
River plant of the Firestone Tire & 
Rubber Co. Although all of this rub- 
ber will not be on hand by the end of 
the year it will definitely be afloat. 
If this objective is reached, as it is 
expected to, then an easing of stock- 
pile needs for 1942 is expected, al- 
though no official comment has yet 
been made. One reason advanced for 
the government’s silence on this point 
is attributed to the fact that the armed 
services have not yet stated their spe- 
cific requirements for rubber for the 
coming year 

The Rubber and Rubber Products 
Branch of the O.P.M. is now organ- 
ized into five general sections, includ- 
ing Staff, Consultant, Technical, Pol- 
icy and Conservation. Each of these 
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sections comprise various units, with 
subordinates criss-crossing each other 
as to unit and sectional duties. These 
subordinates, all of whom are directly 
responsible to Mr. Murray, who in 
turn is responsible to Leon Henderson, 
include the following: 

Budd E. Pollak, administrative as- 
sistant, who supervises the work of the 
branch staff, consults with representa- 
tives of the rubber industry, coordi- 
nates the work of those concerned with 
supply and distribution units, and acts 
as liaison officer between the rubber 
branch and other branches of the 
O.P.M.; E. Howard Roorbach, admin- 
istrative assistant, charged with the as- 
sembly and coordination of statistical 
data for use by al] units; Maurice 
Judd, administrative assistant, former 
assistant to Mr. Murray during N.R.A. 
days, who acts on problems of a mis- 
cellaneous nature. 

Sidney C. Sufrin, labor consultant, 
associated with the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics of the Department of Labor, 
and now “loaned” to the Labor Di- 
vision of the O.P.M.; Bernard P. Hol- 
land, Jr., acting counsel, concerned 
with legal problems of all sections and 
units; Robert T. Williams. priorities 
specialist, assigned by the Division of 
Priorities to work with the branch. 
Mr. Williams was at one time associ- 
ated with the Firestone Tire & Rubber 
Co. 

In addition to these direct assistants, 
Mr. Murray also has the benefit of 
the advice of various consultants from 
other branches of the O.P.M. as well 
as those associated with other govern- 
mental activity which touches on the 
rubber industry. Several economists, 
analysts and statisticians, who work 
under the direction of the administra- 
tive assistants, round out the rubber 
branch’s personnel. 


CHLORINATED RUBBER PLACED 
UNDER RIGID PRIORITY CONTROL 








Culbbive tebbeace ‘ ‘ «4 


rigid priority 0st abe 
Chlorinated 


Preference Order M-46 
rubber is produced in this country only 
by the Hercules Powder Co., unde the 
name of Parlon, and by the Fireston 
Tire & Rubber Co., under the name o! 
Kaolin ; 

The order states that “control of the 
supply and direction of the distribution 
of chlorinated rubber is hereby taken by 
the Director of Priorities and all future 
transactions of any kind in chlorinated 
rubber are regulated and covered by the 
provisions and definitions contained in 
Priorities Division Regulation No. 1, is- 
sued by the Director of Priorities on 
August 27, 1941, except as otherwise 
specifically provided herein.” 

Producers of chlorinated rubber are 
directed to make deliveries only as or- 
dered by the Director of Priorities, and 
the term “producer,” defined in the or- 
der, includes all who have the rubber 
processed for them under toll agreement, 
or who have purchased it for resale, in 
addition to those engaged in its primary 
production. 

Uses of chlorinated rubber are in 
alkali and acid-resisting paints, electric 
insulation, flame and mildew-proofing of 
fabrics for tents and truck covers, glass 
wool binders, gaskets, adhesives, coated 
paper for food packaging, black metal 
coating for replacement of tin plate, and 
other miscellaneous purposes. 

All stocks of chlorinated solvents were 
placed under rigid priority control by 
Director Nelson on October 14th. This 
action covers carbon tetrachloride, tri- 
chlorethylene, perchlorethylene, and 
ethylene dichloride. It was taken pri- 
marily to forestall a serious threat to 
the nation’s food supply, but will of 
course have a direct bearing on indus- 
trial supplies. 


Goodyear Lecturer Nominations 


November 15th was the deadline set 
for nominations for the Charles Good- 
vear Lecturer. Nominations, which 
should have been sent to Dr. H. I. 
Cramer, Secretary, Rubber Division, 
A.C.S., c/o Sharples Chemicals, Inc., 
Philadelphia, Penna., had to be accom- 
panied by a statement setting forth the 
qualifications of the nominee with spe- 
cific reference to the research on which 
the nomination was based. Seven copies 
of this statement were required. The 
Charles Goodyear Lecture Committee, 
of which R. H. Gerke is chairman, ad- 
vises that if a candidate is selected the 
lecture will be given at the Fall meeting 
of the Division. Dr. David Spence was 
selected as the first Goodyear Lecturer, 
but due to illness was unable to deliver 
his scheduled lecture. 
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PRIZE-WINNING PAPERS HEARD 
BY NEW YORK RUBBER GROUP 


, ‘Kkubber 
“Robots and Rubber 
fore and after dinner 
proximatel 230 met 
tended the meeting 

Pith and author | 
ning papers, in ore their selection 
follow kconomu of the e of Neo 
prene Reclaim, by D. F. Fraser (Du 
Pont): Manometri lest for 
lhsorption by Vulcanized Rubber, bh 
KR. B. Johnson (Vanderbilt): Cold Tul 
canizatwon of Rubber under Stress, b 
,. W (Manhattan Rubber) 
In addition, the three following paper 
received honorable mention lcecelera 
tors for Late Hater 
Water Insoluble, by H. H 
(DuPont) ; Trilinear 
by D. B. Forman (DuPont): Conserva 
tion Of Rubber Latex. by R. O. Babbitt 
(DuPont) The papers by Messrs 
Abernathy and Forman Mill 
appear in Rusper Ace; those by Messrs 
Fraser, Beucker and Babbitt are sched 


(ryder 


3 1 
CLICKET 


Soluble 7 
\bernath 
mp undid 


Johnson, 


uled to appear in /ndta Rubber. ll orld 


ludges tor the contest were Charles 
Haynes (Binney & Smith), 
Fisher (| S 
and Dr. William C. Geer The first 


three papers were awarded $50, $30, and 


Harry L 
Industrial Chemicals) 


$20, respectively 
During the 

Nominating Committee was named to 

a slate of officers for presenta 


meeting, the following 


prepare 
tion and approval at the next meeting, 
Christmas 


which will be the annual 


Haynes (Binney & 
Smith), chairman, ( \. Bartle (Du 
Pont) and Arthur Nellen (Lee Tire) 


The meeting will be held at the Build 


party Charles 


ing Trades Club on Friday. December 


1? 


Poncho Cloth Premium Allowed 


demanded by the 
cotton 


The high quality 
United States Marine Corps in 
cloth used in making rubberized ponchos 
for troops is recognized in an amend 
ment to the cotton grey goods price 
schedule announced October 5 by OPA 
Administrator Henderson The sched 
ule has been amended so that a premium 
of 4-cent a yard may be added to the 
ceiling price ot 13! cents a vard for 40 
inch combed lawn, 96 by 100, meeting 
the specifications for Marine Corps 
poncho material Che premium is in 
tended to cover the higher costs in 
volved in making this grade of goods 
Marine Corps requirements call for hig] 
tensile strength and complete absence of 


impertections 


ly tor the sale ot arbon black ] Lb 
} 


jarr, who for the past ten years was 
sales manager of the carbon black divi 
sion of the Imperial Oil & Gas Prod 
ucts Co., has been named manager of 
the new office. The C. P. Hall Company 
is the sole distributor of carbon black 
made by the Charles Eneu Johnson Co 


Ball Addresses Ontario Group 


john M sall, of the R. T. Vander 
bilt Co., and editor of the Vanderbilt 
Vews, was the principal speaker at a 
meeting of the Ontario Rubber Section 
of the Canadian Chemical Association, 
held on October 16 at the University of 
Toronto in Toronto, Canada. Taking as 
his subject, “The Effect of Tempera 
ture on the Sunlight Deterioration of a 
Rubber Compound,” Mr. Ball reported 
the results of a series of experiments 
conducted at the Vanderbilt laboratories 
to determine the connection between sun 
light deterioration and _ temperatures 
ranging from —30° C to 100° C. The re 
sults of all experiments were confined 
graph Approximately 60 
members and guests attended the meet 


to a single 


ing 

\ meeting of the group was also 
planned for November 14 at the Walper 
House, Kitchener, Ontario, at which Dr 
William B. Wiegand, of the Columbian 
Carbon Co., was scheduled to deliver a 
talk on soft blacks \ report of this 
meeting will appear in the next issue 
Dr. W. F. Tuley, of the Naugatuck 
Chemical Division of the U. S. Rubber 
Co., is scheduled to address the Decem 
ber meeting of the group which will be 
held in Hamilton, Ontario, the second 


week in December 


U.S. RUBBER CO. SPONSORS 
LOS ANGELES GROUP MEETING 

Following the established practice of 
having one of the large rubber com- 
panies in the area sponsor its meet- 
ings, the United States Rubber Com- 
pany sponsored the meeting of the 
Los Angeles Group, Rubber Division, 
A.C.S., held on November 4 in the 
Rainbow Room of the Mayfair Hotel 
in Los Angeles. Approximately 125 
members and guests attended the 
meeting. U.S. Rubber also furnished 
all of the prizes and table favors, with 
Clayton Remy, factory manager, act- 
ing as master of ceremonies 

The problem of defense in the Los 
Angeles area was discussed by Carle- 
ton Tibbetts, vice-president of the Los 
Angeles Steel Casting Company. Mr 
Tibbetts is also chairman of the Los 
Angeles City and County Division of 
the Defense Committee and vice-presi- 
dent of the Los Angeles Chamber of 
Commerce. He made a strong plea 
for a wide awake citizenry and out- 
ined in detail the defense needs and 
lefense efforts in Los Angeles. 

A moving picture, “The Saga of the 
Pacific,” a picture illustrating the Clip- 
per flight to the Far East, was shown 
courtesy of the Pan- 
American Airways. A news report 
was given by Carl E. Stentz of the 
Latex Seamless Products Company. 
Eight new members were voted in. A 
golf program for the year was pro- 
posed by C. E. Brooks, chairman of 
the golf committee 

The door prize, a rubber raincoat, 
was won by Bob Abbott of the C. P. 
Hall Company; special prizes were 
won by John Hoerger of A. Schrader’s 
Son, and by R. E. Pelzel of the Doug- 
las Aircraft Corporation. The special 
prizes were each a U. S. Royal tire 
and tube. 

Plans tor an elaborate Christmas 
program are afoot for the meeting on 


December 2 


through the 


Tuesday evening, 


Akron Group Hears Dr. Troller 


Dr. T. H. Troller, director of the 
Daniel Guggenheim Institute, was to be 
the principal speaker at a meeting of the 
\kron Group, Rubber Division, sched- 
uled to be held on Friday, November 7, 
at the Akron City Club. Dr. Troller’s 
subject was “Aeronautic Research and 
Military Aviation.” A complete report 
on the meeting will appear in the next 


issue 


Quebec Group Holds Meeting 


\ meeting of the Quebec Rubber & 
Plastics Group was scheduled to be held 
on Friday, November 7, at the Faculty 
Club in Montreal, Canada. A talk on 
“The Molding of Vinyl Resins” was to 
have been delivered by George O. Mor- 
rison, technical service f 
Shawinigan Chemicals, Ltd. A full re- 
port on the meeting will appear in the 
next issue. 


engineer ot 
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Standardization 
of Type Is a 
rerequisite to 


igher Loading 


Dhal-melelul-ttilemeelilollom sliagelal-> 4 
Kama-tololib ame hdelltelei- 


Ni at-Meliil ololai-te mae) ifelie| crude rubber 
is in limited supply 


MiIicRORE X 
geads ot Compressed 





Thinking Aloud At 
CARBON LOADINGS 


An increase of even 5% over present practice in the t 
ading of tread rubber is obviously desirable as a iS 
rier conservation, 
We believe that such increase is practicable. 


sZ 


sa 


i ee 
FEL Dm 
a3 
we es 
a heres 


however, a number of points to consider in approaching | hi ; rot 


lem. Employment of softer forms of channel black is v y 


ratios are advanced from 50 to 55 parts it becomes impo 





Carbon blacks harsher than those now used can, of | 


the first thought in this connection, When, for exampley Blac 


void undue increase of stiffness in the uncured stock. | 9 s 





be dismissed from consideration. Standard Micronex produce: 
smoother extrusion and better all-around working properties t 


he average tread carbon. Broadly speaking, higher ratio: : 
be used with standard Micronex than with other commonh 
types of reinforcing black. 


A serious obstacle to higher black loading would be n c duc | 
by variability in any given type employed. The higher i! e car ” 


ratio—the more essential is the complete control 
uniformity. 


While standard Micronex would be the first _ T 
thought of on the basis of these considerations, regard m 


tent Other types of Micronex are available which Jd ba 
compounding leeway in special instances. ee 


Our Technical Service Department will gladly coc —— 


egard to the special needs of each individual situation, ihe! 


BINNEY & SMITH CO, + COLUMBIAN CARBON CO 


DISTRIBUTOR MANUFACTURER 
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NEW UNITED CARBON BUILDING IS FORMALLY OPENED 


The largest office structure in West 
Virginia, and admittedly the last word 
in appointments and functional desjgn, 
was formally opened by the United 
Carbon Company on October 17. The 
new building, which now houses the gen- 
eral offices of the company, cost $500,000 
to build. Located at Kanawha Park- 
way and Broad Street in Charleston, it 
towers twelve stories in height. Miss Anne Marie 
exterior consists of Nelson, daughter 
of Oscar Nelson 
(left), president of 


The base of the 
polished black Minnesota graphite and 
Virginia alberene stone with metal trim af é 
in polished bronze. On the upper floors the United Carbon 

a : . ’ Co., just after she 
there is a facing of gold colored bricks annette tie ieee 
with steel windows and door painted in statue symbolizing 
glossy black. In the sidewalk around the spirit of indus- 
the building carbon black has been mixed trious labor. 
with the concrete to eliminate surface Photograph, courtesy ‘Charleston Daily Mail"’ 
glare. Structural glass doors feature 
the entrance. 

The entrance and elevator lobby ex- 
tend the entire length of the building. 


United Carbon’s executive suite is on vate office, a reception room, private 
the twelfth floor. Quarter-sawed teak- secretary and bookkeeper offices, a small 


The lobby is faced with Belgian m 
the floor is terrazzo, and the ceiling is All rooms on the floor are carpeted in 
tile. The corridors above the chenille carpet of harmonizing colors bolized by 


acoustic 
first floor have rubber tile flooring and The furniture was especially designed side of the building’s main entrance. It 


black and gold. These colors, The window curtains and wall hangings bears the inscription “From the Fullness 


marble, wood flexwood features the entire suite. dining room, cocktail bar and kitchen 
| 


The spirit of industrious labor is sym 
a bronze figure located out 


ase in 
used by the company in its sales promo were especially designed and woven. The of the Earth” and is representative of an 
in suite comprises the president’s office individual with vision who takes ingredi 

combined with a directors’ room, : i ents from the earth and processes them. 


tion work, are used throughout the 
terior and exterior 


Views of new United Carbon Building in Charleston, Vest Virginia. TOP ROW: Lower section of structure; private dining 
reception room. LEFT CENTER: Lobby hallway. BOTTOM ROW: Bookkeepers room; building exterior; elevator 


room 
(Photographs by courtesy of “The Charleston Gazette”) 


door modernistic lobby clock 
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RUBBER SAFETY SECTION NAMES 
OFFICERS FOR (941-42 SEASON 


1 he following othecers were selected 
for the 1941-42 s« n by the Rubber 
National Safety Council 


Nationa Satety Congress 


Section of the 
at the Jot 
and Exposition, held in Chicago, 

ber 6-10: Genera hairnian Ralpl 
num (( ul Detroit): 

I’y ram 
Rubber ) 


tubber ) 


Chairman ride 
I (rides merican Hard 


Secretar 


committee 
Raytkwi 
Healti 
Detroit .s 
eral Tire 
(Van Cle 
Kastell (| 
Members at 
son include the \ 
(| » Kubber, Ni 
Bullock (Cordure 
Hopkins (U. S. Rubber 
F. Horan (Hood Rubl 
Kay (Dunlop), Urban (Inland 
Motors) : M Morse 
Willia anton (Amet 


Weimer 


H. Ma 
Div., General 
( Firestone 3B 
ican Hard Rubber 
(Dayton Rubber) Beck, Bul 
lock, Horan and Morse are past general 


chair men 


Facts on Firestone Fire 


It has now been est 
Rubber Reserve ( 
15.850 tons of 
which severely 
Firestone Rubber & 
at Fall River, Mass 
The reserve company had a total of 
17,850 tons of rubber or ¢ the plant 
but 2,000 tons escaped dam: Accord 
ing to 
machinery devoted 


Firestone off yuildings and 
manutacture 
ot defense products, it! the exceptior 


of leak proot gasoline tanks, were 


unharmed. It is inter note tl 
the serious fire 

storage 

rubber, 

Fall Rivet 


National Fire Prot: 


a tew days before I 


Yerziey Leaves DuPont 
Felix L. Yerzk 


Rubber Chemicals 
Pont cd Nemours 
past 

cist, ; 
Dy partment of the 


Instrument Uivision, 


with the Engineeri: 
Bendix 
Aviation Corp., Ben ir. Yerz 


, 
I 1oneeT 


ley has beet a consistent cor ributor te 
the meetings of tl tihber Division 
A.C.S., and is a 
A.S.T.M 

S.A,] He is tl hairman 
the A.S.M.E.’ ubdivision on Rubbhe 


and Plastics 


o! tiie 


To Operate Powder Loading Plant 


The General Tire Engineering Co., 
subsidiary of the General Tire & Rub 
ber Co., will operate the powder load 
ing plant now 
the Ordnance Department of the U. S 
Army at Jackson, Miss. Ground for the 
plant, which will cost approximately 
$11,000,000. was broken on October 18 


under construction by 
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Boston Woven Hose & Rubber Co. 


Year Ended Aug. 31: Net earnings of 
$616,911, equal after payment of the 
regular preferred dividends ot $6.00 pet 
share to $6.65 a share on the 2&6,000 
shares of common. stock outstanding, 
$281,796, or $2.75 


which compares witl 
a share, in the previous fiscal year 
Sales amounted to $9,147,319, an in 
‘rease of $2,445,374, or 36.5% Total 
current assets as of August 31, 1941, 
amounted to $4,644,373, including $457, 
574 in cash, $600,000 in treasury bills 
and $50,000 in defense bonds, and total 
current liabilities to $797,558, a ratio of 


5.8 to 1, which compares with $4,043, 


788 and $357,021, respectively, at the 


end of the previous fiscal year 


New Jersey Zinc Co. 


Third Quarter: Net profit of $2,519, 


190, after all charges and tax provisions, 


equal to $1.28 a share on 1,963,264 capi 
tal shares, which compares with $1,796, 
195, or 9lc a share, in the corresponding 
quarter of 1940. For the first nine 
months of the current year the company 
showed a net profit of $7,033,390, afte: 
all charges and Federal taxes, equal to 


$3.58 a share 


Dewey & Almy Chemical Co. 
First Nine Months: 


profit of $361,664, after provisior 


( onsolidates 


equal after pre 


ei 


$502,300 tor taxes, 
ferred dividends to $2.46 each on 


his compares wit 


), 
117 common shares 
$422.603, or $1.59 a share, reported tor 
the corresponding 1940 period. Gross 
sales totalled $5,588,073 and $4,130,401 


respectively 


Anaconda Wire & Cable Co. 


Nine Months Ended Sept. 30: Net 
income of $2,146,580. according to 


preliminary income account, equal to 
$5.09 each on 421,981 common shares, 
which compares with $917,845, or $2.18 a 


hare, in the corresponding period ot 


the previous year 


Baldwin Rubber Co. 


Third Quarter: Net income of $101, 
068, equal to 32c each on 315,254 shares, 
$81,476, or 26c 


each on 315,754 shares, in the corre- 


which compares with 


sponding quarter of the previous year 


COMMITTEE INVESTIGATING 
CHEMICAL WORKERS’ STATUS 


After years of refraining from tak 
ing any stand on employer-employee 
problems among professional workers in 
the chemical industry, the Board of Di 
rectors of the American Chemical So 
ciety on October 18 announced the ap 
pointment of a special committee t 
consider the whole question of employ 
ment in professional work in the field 
of chemistry and to foster sound rela 
tionships between employers and em 
ployees. The committee will be knowr 
as the Committee on Economic Status 

The membership of the new commit 
tee includes Drs. Lawrence W. Bass, 
Walter A. Schmidt, George Calingaert 
Harlan L. Trumbull and Dean Frank 
C. Whitmore of Pennsylvania State Col 
lege. Dr. Trumbull is director of chem 
ical research for the B. F. Goodrich Co 

\ minimum starting salary of $1506 
a year has been recommended by the 
Society’s directorate for “chemical in 
For chemists who have at 


tained “professional status” the board 


ternes.”’ 


suggested a minimum of $2400 a year 
In making the recommendations, the 
board stressed the point that neither sug 
gestion was intended to fix a maximun 


or to establish a wage scale 


Extender for Rubber Cement 


Extenderex, a new compounding in 
gredient for use with naphtha rubber 
cements in the coating and combining 
of fabrics, has been introduced by the 
Malrex Chemical Co., Malden, Mass 
The new material, offered in the forn 
of an aqueous compound, permits the 
extension of a rubber film by maintain 
ing the initial viscosit of the cement 
compounded 


be used as 


In coating work, cements 
with the new material may 
a back coat or as a first or second coat 
over which a coat of ordinary rubber 
cement may be applied. In combining 
work, the addition of Extenderex to the 
cement is said to increase adhesion and 
impart a firm handle to the clotl 

soft handle may be produced by 

of a special plasticizer offered by 


company 


Texas Rubber Company Formed 


The Arrowhead Rubber Company of 
Texas has been organized with Stirling 
Atchison, formerly with the Kirkhill 
Rubber Company of Los Angeles for 11 
years, as general manager, and Frank 
L. Shew, Darnell 
Corporation, Long Beach, as plant super 


formerly with the 


The new company has leased 


G. Bell Rubber 


intendent. 
the plant of the old 


I 
Company at Dallas and will confine itself 


strictly to national defense orders. The 


plant has about 12,000 square feet of 
floor space and is slated to get into 
production about November 20 with 75 
employees. Included in equipment is a 


60-inch mill and 14 presses 
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NAMES IN THE NEWS 


a aetna 





Per K. Froiicu, Director, Esso Lab- 
oratories, Standard Oil Development 
Co., WALTER S. LANDIs, vice-president, 
American Cyanamid Co., and C. M. A. 
STINE, vice-president, E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co., are included among 
those proposed for president-elect of the 
American ‘Chemical Society. R. H 
GERKE, research chemist, U. S. Rubber 
Co., and past chairman of the Rubber 
Division, has been proposed for coun 
cilor-at-large 


ALVIN FUHRMANN, associated witl 
the technical sales department of the 
Midwest Rubber Reclaiming Co. since 
1937, has been transferred from the De 
troit territory to the plant at East St 


Louis, II] 


O. M. HaypbeEN, assistant manager, 
Rubber Chemicals Division, E. I. du 
Pont de Nemours & Co., delivered a 
talk on the status of synthetic rubber 
before the American Society of Me 
chanical Engineers at Louisville, Ky., on 


() tohe r 13 


ARTHUR W. CARPENTER, manager ot 
testing laboratories, B. F. Goodrich Co., 
\kron, has been appointed to the A.S.- 
T.M. committee which will select the 
Edgar Marburg Lecturer for 1942. Dr 
Harry L. Fisuer, of U. S. Industrial 
Chemicals, Inc., was the lecturer for 


1941 


THEODORE M. MILLER, who has beet 
in charge of the consumer testing de 
partment of Foster D. Snell, Inc., 
Brooklyn, N. Y., has been granted a 
leave of absence to assume a position 
with the Office of Price Administration 
at Washington, D. C 

Harry W. Hicks, sales manager of 
Holland-Rantos Co., Inc., New York 
City, has assumed the additional du 
ties of assistant general manager for 
that company 
C. A. Kraus, director of automotive 
eplacement sales, and CArt A. SCHELL, 
chief sales and development engineer, of 
the Thermoid Co., Trenton, N. J., have 
both been appointed vice presidents of 


4 


the company 

FRANK SEAMANS has been elected 
president of the Barber Asphalt Corp., 
succeeding J. E. AuTEN, resigned. E. R. 
RITER, secretary, was named a vice-presi 
dent, filling the vacancy caused by the 
elevation of Mr. SEAMANS 

KENNETH GoopyEAr, direct descendant 
of Charles Goodyear, the discoverer of 
vulcanization, is now employed in the 
footwear plant of the U. S. Rubber 
Co. at Naugatuck, Conn. 
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Lee J. BorRNHOFEN, manager of sales 
promotion for the Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Co., Akron, has been “loaned” 
to the O.P.M. in Washington for an 
indefinite period to help organize the 
new industrial promotion section of that 


organization. The new section is under 
the Division of Contract Distribution 

Henry Munor, formerly associated 
with the Dayton Rubber Mfg. Co. and 
the U. S. Rubber Co., has been named 
development engineer for the Trenton, 
N. J., plant of the National Automotive 
Fibres, Inc. 

W. L. Fincer, who was released fron 
his duties with the Rubber Manufactur 
ers Association to devote his full time to 
defense work with the Office of Pro 
duction Management, and who resigned 
from the latter organization recently, 
has returned to the \ssociation in his 
former capacity. 


W. E. PALMER, secretary and assist 
ant treasurer, Seiberling Rubber Co., 
\kron, was reelected Grand Recorder 
of the Grand Commandery of Ohio 
Knights Templar at the 99th annual 
conclave of that organization recently 
held in Columbus, Ohio. 


J. W. Devine, formerly associated 
with John Royle & Sons, Paterson, N 
J., has jointed the staff of L. Albert & 
Son, Trenton, N. J., dealers in new 
and used rubber machinery and equip 
ment 


EctmerR K. Botton, chemical director, 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., as 
sociated with the development of neo- 
prene, was presented the Chemical In 
dustry Medal for 1941 on November 7 
at a joint meeting of the American Sec- 
tion of the Society of Chemical Indus- 
trv, the New York Section of the 
A.C.S., and the New York Section ot 
the American Institute of Chemical En 
gineers held at the Chemists’ Club in 
New York Citv. 


NORMAN A, Ruston, affiliated wit! 
Emery Industries, Inc., Cincinnati, 
Ohio, since 1930, and manager of the 
chemical sales division since July, 1940, 
was named general manager of the com- 
pany last month. He succeeds Epwin 
W. Reese, recently killed in an auto 
mobile accident. 

Guy GUNDAKER, JR., associated witl 
the B. F. Goodrich Co. since 1924, has 
been named manager of the store ad- 
ministration department of that com- 
pany. He succeeds Witson C. Bray 
who resigned to join the Ferguson- 
Sherman Mfg. Corp., Dearborn, Mich., 
as general sales manager. 


Kern Assistant to Curtis 
Ervin S. Kern, associated with the 
sales staff of the R. T. Vanderbilt Com 
pany since October, 1932, first with head 





Ervin S. Kern 


quarters in Chicago and more recently 
in Detroit, has been named assistant to 
E. B. Curtis of that company at the 
New York headquarters, 230 Park Av 
enue. Mr. Kern majored in chemistry 
and chemical engineering at the Univer 
sity of Missouri, spent a short time in 
the laboratories of the Empire Oil Re 
finery at Okmulgee, Oklahoma, and was 
employed by Goodrich for six years be- 
fore joining Vanderbilt. Mr. Kern’s 
sales activities in the Detroit territory 
have been taken over by John R. Shroy 
er, whose experience includes ten years 
spent with the Inland Manufacturing 
Division of General Motors at Dayton, 
Ohio, and five years with the Fisher 
Body Co., Detroit, where his attention 
was given to automotive rubber parts 


GrorceE W. Huccetr has been ap 
pointed president and managing director 
of Canadian Industries, Ltd., to suc 
ceed the late ArtHUR Purvis. Mr 
Huccett, who is a director of Dunlop 
Tire & Rubber Goods Co. and Canadian 
Lastex, Ltd., among other companies, 
assumed Mr. Purvis’ duties when the 
latter was granted leave of absence in 
December, 1939, to carry out special war 


work. 


SHERMAN H. DALRYMPLE, president of 
the United Rubber Workers of America, 
has been appointed an alternate member 


of the Defense Mediation Board. 


Ropert HERSHEY, associated with the 
control laboratories of the Rustless Iron 
& Steel Co., Baltimore, Md., for the 
past several years, has joined the re- 
search laboratory of the Barrett Co., 
Edgewater, N. J. 
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[ S. Rubber delivered its first bar 
rage balloon to the Arn Air Corps 
ast month. The balloon, 76 feet long 


by 28 feet in diameter, with a capacity 
of 28500 cubic feet, designed to fly at 
about 7,000 feet, was shipped from the 
company’s experimental plant at Nauga 
tuck, Conn., to Fort Sill, Oklahoma 


Swan Rubber Co., Bucyrus. Ohio. has 


started operations in its newly com 


pleted plant addition which will em 
loy approximately 200 when in full 
operation. Total employees at the plant 
ow number 4 

In tructions tor the tabi ization Ot a 
price of 1334d a pound for plantation 
standard grades of rubber were issued 
to the ondon market by the Britis! 
Government last mont Chis move fol 
low the roducti ‘ e govern 
ment import 1 10] r ibber last 
Ma 

rhe value of crude rubber, includis 
latex, imported into the United State 
during the first : nt of 194] 
mounted to $191,085.006 according té 
the U. S. Chamber of Commerce, whi 
ompare wit $136.793.000 tor the cor 
esponding peri | ( ] ca 
Dh ilue re I Ai, tiv 
ta vaiue OT all | t thie period 

Pla to i int Or tiie 

inutacture o! ited drocat 
bon vent on a fre i red 23 
cre tt it Wvyand Mi in, Nave 
been announced I I. du Pont de 
Nemout! w ( | int \ be ope! 
ated as a unit of the R & H Chemical 
Department 

Melflex Products Co., manufacturer o 
tair treads and other safet devices 
has moved its plant from 222 Merrimar 


Road to 415 Wheele ane in Akror 


Ohio 


Employees enragt l I retreading or 
recapping tires for interstate commerce 
must generally be pa the 40-cent an 
hour minimum wage recently established 


for the rubber prod ct manufacturing 


industry, according to an announcement 
by Baird Snyder, deputy administrator 
of the Department « abor’s Wage and 
Hour Division 


I< rote: le rul r manu 
facturing industry against the upward 
price tendency of rude rubber, the 
Government of Brazil has designated 
the Bank of Brazil to control rubber 
prices \ restriction on imports was 


recently imposed to assure the domestic 
industry of sufficient supplies of crude 


rubber 


Most of the answers to the question 
“Why are the supplies of zinc limited?” 
will be found in a new pamphlet issued 
by the New Jersey Zinc Co. under the 
title “Zinc in Defense.” Copies of the 
pamphlet are available on request to the 
company at 160 Front St., New York 
City 


Rubber collecting and distributing con 
cerns in Malaya have reached an agree- 
ment to eliminate competitive practices 
which have been restricting the flow of 
rubber to the United States. The fact 
that there is now only one single buy 
er—the Rubber Reserve Co.—led to ex 
cessive competition 


\pproximately 50% of automobile 
tires turned into dealers tor retreading 
or recapping are fit only for the junk 
pile, according to George J Burger, 
independent tire dealer consultant. M1 
Burger based the percentage ona study 
of 2,796 tires submitted to one dealer 
over a neriod of months tor retreading 


r recapping 


16 refused to review the decision of the 
(ommon Pleas Court of Cuyahoga 
“anf holdin that the Goodvear S« 


curities ( a holding company organ- 


’ 





B. Davis, was the owner 


ot certain money and stock wl tne 
Seiberling family sought to secure o1 
he grounds that the compan was 
erel a “trustee” of the mone ind 
tock which rightfully belonged to | 
\ Seiberline 

Che Super Champion Tire, which will 


ve remarkably long mileage due to the 
addition of “Vitalin,” a new rubber vita 
min, in its tread and cord body, has been 


introduced by Firestone The new tire 
features the company’s safti-stop geat 
re m tre ud 


L hie ‘Rain-Set,” consisting of a neat 
acket with matching trousers, has beer 
introduced by the JIronall Factories Co 
Cincinnati, Ohio Che sets, for either 
ovs or adults, are made of rayor 

he ; ’ 7 
cordura fabric treated with Pliosheen to 


provide waterproofing The sets fold 


into a package approximately 5 x 8&8 


The latest issue of The Royle Forum 
house organ of John Royle & Sons, 
Paterson, N. J., is devoted to a dis 
cussion of the various synthetic rubbers 
now in us¢ Some of the company’s 
equipment adaptable to the extrusion 
of synthetic rubber products is_ illus 
trated and described 


Steps Up Fuel Tank Production 


The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., 
\kron, lays claim to being the first of 
the rubber manufacturers to step up out 
put of bullet-sealing fuel tanks for air- 
planes by utilizing tire-making equipment 
By fabricating tank parts along its regu 
lar tire production lines and by intro- 
ducing the use of curing molds for the 
first time, Firestone is said to eliminate 
three days of drying time, necessary 
under previous methods, in addition to 
guaranteeing a permanent sealing of all 
parts of the tanks to withstand the 
heaviest machine gun fire. Firestone is 
making these tanks at Akron, Fall River 
and Los Angeles 


Conductive Rubber Flooring 


For use in munitions and other plants 
where in many floor areas surfaces must 
be an excellent conductor of static elec 
tricity, spark resistant and at the same 
time withstand the chemical action of 
ether, alcohol, nitric, sulfuric or hydro 
chloric acids, as well as the chemical 
action of explosives in powder, gaseous 
or liquid form, the Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Co., Akron, has announced a 
conductive rubber flooring The new 
flooring is black, made in four thick 
nesses with smooth, plate finish that may 
be cleaned with steam, clear lukewarm 
water, or water to which ammonia has 
been added 


\ pamphlet containing important di 
rections for t 
liquid latex, Lotol and Dispersite has 


jointly been issued by the Naugatuck 


t 
} | ‘ ] ' 
ne shipment and storage Ol 


Chemical Division of U. S. Rubber Co 
and Dispersions Process, Inc., both lo 
cated at 1230 Sixth Ave., New York 
City. Copies are available from either 
company on request 


Imports of crude rubber into the 
United States during September 
amounted to 81,743 long tons, a de 


23¢ nonth 


cline of © from the preceding 1 

The September figure includes 330 tons 
of guayule and 3,252 tons of latex 
Government stocks during September in 
creased to 243,251 tons 


A new type hose for all standard 
paint and lacquer spraying equipment, 
with inside diameters from 14 to ™% inch 
and outside diameters from ™% to % 
inches, with the tube built of Ameripol, 
is announced by the B. F. Goodrich Co., 


I 


Akron. Construction in the ™% inch in 


side diameter type is two-braid, whil 


all other sizes are one-brai 


LifeGuard Safety Tubes, made by the 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, 
are now equipped with fast-inflating 
valves which permit inflation as quickly) 
as with conventional tubes. All of the 
safety features of the present grommet 
type have been retained 
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0.P.M. UNIT IS ORGANIZED 
TO SALVAGE WASTE MATERIALS 


The primary function of the recently 
created Bureau of Industrial Conserva- 
tion of the Office of Production Man- 
agement will be to save and salvage 
every possible pound of every usable 
material, including rubber and synthetic 
rubber, and to direct such waste and 
secondary materials into defense chan- 
nels in line with the previously de- 
termined policy of the Supply Priorities 
and Allocations Board Lessing J. 
Rosenwald, a Sears-Roebuck executive, 
heads the new bureau. 

Mr. Rosenwald’s responsibility is to 
integrate in his office conservation ef 
forts formerly sponsored by the con- 
servation section of the O.P.M. and cer 
tain parts of the former O.P.A.C.S. 
The widespread and varied field of con 
servation, specifications, salvage, and 
simplification of design are now all cen 
tered in a single unit, directly under 
Mr. Rosenwald’s direction 

Avoidance and elimination of waste 
and the unnecessary use of vital raw 
materials represents an important phase 
of the effort of S. P. A. B. to meet all 
legitimate military requirements first, 
while keeping essential civilian economy 
in such working order that emergency 
dislocations may be minimized and an 
ultimate return to normalcy may be 
made less difficult. 

The Bureau of Industrial Conserva 
tion will operate along several broad 
lines, including revision of Government 
specifications; avoidance of waste in in- 
dustrial practices; promotion of the use 
of substitute materials where thev are 
available; stimulation of the collection of 
salvage; simplification of service and 
manufactured goods, and general elim 
ination of all non-essential uses of mate- 
rials in which shortages exist or may be 
imminent, 


Instrumental Metheds Discussed 


The October, 1941, issue of the An- 
alytical Edition of Industrial and Engt- 
neering Chemistry, official journal of 
the American Chemical Society, is de 
voted to a monograph on “Instrumental 
Methods of Chemical Analysis,” pre 
pared by Ralph Holcombe Muller. The 
monograph gives in detail the use in 
analysis and testing which is today be 
ing made of various types of modern 
instruments. An extensive bibliography 
is given. Also included in the issue is a 
directory of instruments and_ related 
apparatus 


Establish Research Fellowship 


Godfrey L. Cabot, Inc., Boston, Mass., 
has established a research fellowship at 
Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, 
Md., for the academic year 1941-42 for 


further study of surface area measure- * 


ments by adsorption techniques. The 
program is under the direction of Pro 
fessor P. H. Emmett. 
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Owen Buckets Speed Reclaiming 


Pictured herewith is an Owen Bucket, 
product of the Owen Bucket Co., Cleve- 
land, Ohio, as used to speed the re- 
claiming of rubber at the Naugatuck, 
Conn., plant of the Naugatuck Chemical 








Division of [ S. Rubber Co. The 
bucket, of the rehandling type, is hung 
from the end of a crane mounted on a 
mobile truck which can be moved to 
various locations in the yard. The 
bucket “bites” deep into the sea of used 
20 to 30 


feet deep and extend over many acres, 


tires, which in this case are 


and the tires are then loaded and con 
veyed from the yard to the plant for 


pre ce ssing 


Meeting Set for December 4 


The date for the next meeting of the 
Subdivision on Rubber and Plastics of 
the American Society of Mechanical En- 
gineers has been set at Thursday, De- 
cember 4. The meeting will be held at 
the Hotel Astor in New York City, in 
conjunction with the meeting of the 
parent society. Non-members as well as 
members of the Society are invited to 
attend the sessions, which will feature 
three technical papers and a report on 
advances in rubber and plastics during 
1941. The complete program appears in 
the October, 1941, issue of RupBeR AGE. 


Dedicate Monument to Goodrich 


\ granite monument was dedicated to 
the memory of Dr. Benjamin Goodrich, 
founder of the B. F. Goodrich Co., in 
Ripley, N. Y., on November 4. Dr 
Goodrich, one of the pioneers of the 
domestic rubber manufacturing industry, 
was born in Ripley, on the shores of 
Lake Erie, on November 4, 1841. Col. 
David M. Goodrich, chairman of the 
B. F. Goodrich Co. and son of the 
founder, and John L. Collyer, president, 
participated in the ceremonies 


AUTO ALLOTMENT PLAN OFFERS 
SAVINGS IN VITAL MATERIALS 

\ 14-point plan for automobile allot- 
ment, designed to release millions of 
pounds of raw materials for national de 
fense needs and at the same time keep 
civilian transportation wheels rolling, was 
outlined by Joseph W. Frazer, president 
of Willys-Overland Motors, to S.P.A.B. 
and other government officials at Wash- 
ington on October 16. Mr. Fraser is a 
member of the Automobile Advisory 
Committee of the O.P.M. 

The basic feature of the new plan 
calls for the production of only the 
lightest weight car or series now being 
built by each parent automobile manu 
facturer. It also calls for the allocation 
of production on the basis of critical 
material used, volume needed for suc 
cessful operation, and the number of 
dealers dependent on the manufacturer. 
Deluxe models would be eliminated and 
only two-door and four-door sedans 
produced. 

According to Mr. Fraser, adoption of 
the plan would result in the saving of 
317,456,172 pounds of steel, 72,769,325 
pounds of iron, 26,378,879 pounds of 
rubber, and 38,203,894 pounds of mis- 
cellaneous materials, such as lead, cop- 
per and zinc. In addition, it would re 
sult in a gasoline saving of approxi- 
mately 300,000,000 gallons a year, since 
each transportation unit would deliver 
higher mileage. 

Savings in rubber, according to the 
plan, would result from the fact that all 
tires would be of the smallest size pos 
sible for the specific weight of the 
vehicle, elimination of all accessories ex 
cept those in purely functional parts, 
and elimination of rubber floor mats 
with substitutions made with linoleum, 
imitation leather, hemp, or other less 
critical materials 


Form Rubber Corp. of America 


A new rubber manufacturing organi 
zation, called the Rubber Corporation of 
America, has been organized. The new 
concern has taken possession of the plant 
of the former Climax Rubber Co., lo- 
cated at 274 Ten Eyck Street, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., and is already engaged in the 
production of defense orders. The cor 
poration has also purchased the ma- 
chinery and patents of the former Dick- 
inson Tire Co. Officers of the Rubber 
Corporation of America include Col. 
Waldemar Kops, president, and Solomon 
Z. Melup, vice-president and _ general 
manager. 


Cabot Opens Akron Office 


In order to maintain closer and more 
frequent contact with its customers and 
prospects in the Ohio area, Godfrey L. 
Cabot, Inc., manufacturers of Spheron 
carbon black, have opened an office in 
\kron at 710 Peoples Bank Building 
W. D. Anderson will be in charge of 
the new office. The company’s head 
quarters are in Boston, Mass. 
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ouse the defense Carl Stuber, manager of Akron and 


i <2 subsidiary shipping and warehouse plan 

for the Goodyear Tire and Rubber Com 
pany, spent sé veral lays in Los Angeles 
in October talking over business prob 
manager of the 
“Pop” Ecki, 


distribution 


with Gene Beattie, 
ipping room, and witl 
anager ot merchandise 


rt 


Plans being rapidly formulated by 
new build 
Andrews Street 


is now devoted wholly to ex 


propose d 


plant on St 


The new addition will be 


machine 


foremal Goodyear plant 


has been promoted to manager of 
ool designing department in the new 


ear aircratt ant in Arizona 








ling equip 
nonths has . . 
aoc howe: Urges Synthetic Expansion 


capacity The immediate appropriation of $500, 


s now QO0.000 by the overnment tor the con 


struction of suthcient plants ca 


producing 1,000,000 tons of S\ 


annually trom petroleum, thus 
United States self-sufficient 


ror its needed 1 \ yt 


rubber 
naking the 
rubber, was 
irged by Egloff, director of 
research for tl Universal Oil Products 
Co., at the opening session of the 
Chirty-ninth Convention of the National 


Hotel 


fraymore in Chicago on September 17 


Petroleum Association at the 


i po mon 
. it} ' j 
ser will é ung an He claimed that stepping up output to 


I 


Manufacturing such a pomt would make it possible to 


sell synthetic rubbe profitably at 25 


ents a pound 


ing out 


Forms Delco Rubber Corp. 
| rank \W Dx l uca, 


wage eta ated with the operation and management 

of the Empire Rubber Corporation, of 
WW orcestet Mass., as organized the 
Delco Rubber Corporation at 115 West 
\ilain Street, Millbury, Mass Mr. De 


a sold his interest in Empire Rub 


SW abs, al 


roportions 
‘ig formerly associ 


thre factor\ 


trip to sar 


nort! 


is former associates recently 
ompany, it 1s understood, will 


proofed goods 


manutacture 


Celebrates 25th Anniversary 


The firm of M. Rothschild & Co., 
Broad St.. New York City, 1 


1 
ct ebrated 
thy ; ntl 


anniversary earlier Ss mor at 


heon given to the trade on Novem 
} at Busto’s Restaurant Marcus 


hild, founder and president the 


ompany, agents and brokers in 


Rubber Compa pent ubber and related materials, presided at 


crude 


Los Angeles ate t rive luncheon 


OPA Price Announcements 


Recent actions of the Office of Price 
Administration, of which Leon Hender 
son is director, of special interest to the 
rubber industry included the following: 

Acetone and normal butyl 
(butanol) have been brought under the 
price ceilings in schedules announced on 
October 21 
a price of 7c a pound, delivered in tank- 


alcohol 


The acetone schedule sets 


car lots in eastern territory, which is 
the price which prevailed in the third 
quarter of the current vear In the 
butanol schedule, a ceiling price of 1034¢ 
a pound is set for tank-car lots delivered 
in the same territory 

sase maximum prices t lite a 


pound for crude glycerine (80% glyce 
rol) and 1&c a pound for refined glycer 
ine became effective nm November 10 
These prices, I to deliveries 
throughout the i St except one 
specific area (certain parts of Oregor 
and Washington, Nevada, Arizona, New 
tah, Wyom 


ing, Idaho and Montana) in which a 2 


Mexico, part of Colorado, | 


per pound premium is allowed, compare 
with prices of 18c for crude and 21% 
for refined previously quoted for fourth 
juarter delivery 


Somerville to Address Chicago 


Dr. A. A. Somerville, head of the rub 
ber department of the R. T. Vanderbilt 
Co., New York City, will present a paper 
on “Weather Aging” before the Chi 
Division, A.C.S., 
Thursday, 
February 5. The paper will represent the 


cago Group, Rubber 


at a meeting be held on 


first presentation of a report on work 
on weather aging conducted by the Van 
derbilt laboratories over a period of sev 
Reservations for the meet 
group's 
Lewis, c/o Wishnick 
Michigan Ave 


eral years 
ing should be made with the 
secretary, B. W 
lumpeer, Inc., 435 No 
Chicago 


Pian to Develop Brazil 


\ vast progran veloping the 


Amazon basin of Brazil both 
turally and industrially with financial aid 
United already 
taken shape to the extent that informal 
talks have been held with 
authorities regarding the sending of ex 


agricul 


from the States as 


Brazilian 


perts from this country to make a com 


prehensive survey. The plans call for 


the development of rubber plantations, 
farming, 
resettle 


establishment of variegated 
building of 


ment of Brazilians in the Amazon region 


factories and the 


New Rubber Firm Functioning 


Rubber Latex Products, ne., 1745 
Front St., Cuvahoga Falls, Ohio, recent 
lv organized by H. A. Morton and M 
M. Harrison, both of whom were for 
merly associated with the Miller Rubber 
Division of the B. | 

now in full operatior Included among 
products being manufactured is surgical 


Goodrich Co., 1s 


tubing. Additional products are expect 
ed to be added at an early date 
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Canadian Resins and Chemicals, 
Ltd., has been formed as a jointly 
owned subsidiary of the Shawinigan 
Water and Power Company and Union 
Carbide and Carbon Chemicals Cor- 
poration 

Construction of a plant for the man- 
ifacture of polyvinyl chloride and of 
copolymers of vinyl! chloride and vinyl 
icetate is well under way at Shaw- 
inigan Falls, Quebec, and the plant is 
expected to be in production in the 
spring of 1942. The materials pro- 
duced will be the same as those sold 
in the States under the trade name of 
“Vinylite.” 

Officers and directors of the new 
company are J. A. Raffert, president 
f the board of directors; V. G. Bart- 
ram, president and director; J. G. 
Davidson, J. W. McLaughlin, H. W. 
Matheson, and H. S. Reid, vice-presi- 
dents and_ directors; J. F za. 
McCarthy, secretary; and J. A. Fuller, 
treasurer 

Herbert Horsfall, president of Can 
ida Wire and Cable Co., Ltd., has 
been elected a director of Consumers’ 
Gas Company, of Toronto. Mr. Hors 
fall is also vice-president of the Lea- 
side Engineering Company and a di 
rector of General Steel Wares, Ltd 


The resignation of W. A. Eden as 
president of Fairmont Company, Ltd., 
as reported in the October RuBBER 
\ce, has brought forth the following 
statement from Hon. C. D. Howe, 
minister of munitions and supply 

“Up to the present, Fairmont Com 
pany, Ltd., have purchased reserves of 
rubber to meet government needs 
With the wider responsibilities which 
lave now been placed on the company 
it became essential that the head office 
should be in close proximity to the 
rubber industry, which is largely lo- 
cated in the vicinity of Toronto. Un 
fortunately Mr. Eden’s extensive re- 
sponsibilities and interests in Montreal 
do not permit him to act on behalf of 
my Department in Toronto. There 
fore, I have regretfully been obliged 
to accept his resignation.” 

Mr. Eden is president of the Do- 
minion Rubber Co., Ltd., whose head 
offices are in Montreal 

Mr. Jeffries, the new president of 
Fairmont, which is the Crown Com 
pany charged with sole responsibility 
for building up a rubber reserve in the 
Dominion and with distribution of all 
rubber among war and civilian indus- 
tries, is also the president and general 
manager of the Viceroy Manufactur 
ing Co., Ltd. Toronto. For many 
vears he has been treasurer of the Rub- 
ber Association of Canada. Mr. Jef- 
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fries, who was born in Peterborough, 
has been associated with the Canadian 
rubber industry ever since his gradu- 
ation from the University of Toronto 
in 1918. It was in that year that he 
joined the Canadian I.T.S. Rubber 
Company, predecessor of the organiza- 
tion which he now heads. 

J. Penfield Seiberling, president of 
the Seiberling Rubber Company, Ak- 
ron, Ohio, recently visited that com- 
pany’s Canadian factory at Toronto 
and officially opened the new $100,000 
addition to the present plant 

M. A. Reinhart, technical manager 
of the B. F. Goodrich Company, Ltd., 
Kitchener, had real cause for celebra- 
tion on Columbus Day this year. A 
new son, David Allen, was born to the 
Reinharts on October 12. 

Recent visitors at the Canadian 
Goodrich factory have included J. H. 
Daniell and D. G. Jenson. Mr. 
Daniell, former technical manager of 
the plant and now technical manager 
of the Euzkadi factory in Mexico City, 
returned to Kitchener with his wife 
for a vacation visit. Mr. Benson, who 
is now a member of the company’s 
Akron compounding staff but will 
shortly become chief compounder at 
the new factory in Cuba, made a study 
of special processing methods in use 
in the Canadian plant. 

C. W. “Cal” Beaman, who was at 
one time manager of tire construction 
at Canadian Goodrich, and later was 
managing director of Banloc S.A.R., at 
Ploesti, Rumania, will be manager of 
the new Cuban factory which is ex- 
pected to be in operation early next 
vear. 

According to a report from the Do- 
minion Bureau of Statistics, the fifty- 
two Canadian establishments manu- 
facturing, tires, footwear, etc., had a 
total production in 1940 valued at $83,- 
020,721. This compares with $69,945,- 
471 reported for 1939. The output of 
tires and tubes was considerably high- 
er at $41,634,221, while that of foot- 
wear declined to $19,528,586. 

Materials used by the Canadian rub- 
ber industry in 1940 had a total value 
of $38,228,145, compared with $28,814,- 
003 in 1939, and included the follow- 
ing: rubber, including gutta-percha. $17,- 
553,598; reclaimed rubber, $1,084,528; 
scrap rubber, $188,566; latex, $585,082; 
carbon black, $746,240; clays and earths, 
$90,867; ground mica, $10,984: solvents, 
$210,013; sulfur, $75,219; soapstone, 
$4,029: whiting, $106,119; zine oxide, 
$605,604; talc, $17,587; barytes, $36,659; 
other chemicals, etc., $2,238,982. 


Firestone Donates Rubber Seeds 


One million rubber seeds from the 
company’s plantations in Liberia were 
turned over to the Department of Agri- 
culture on October 24 by the Firestone 





Tire & Rubber Co. for trans-shipment to 
Brazil. The seeds were part of ship- 
ments totalling more than 2,000,000 seeds 
in all which are being sent from the 
Firestone plantations to many of the 
rubber experimental stations that have 
been established under U. S. Government 
auspices in twelve Central and South 
American countries. In the accompany- 
ing photo, Harvey S. Firestone, Jr., re- 
cently elected president of the company, 
is seen presenting the shipment to Dr. 
E. W. Brandes of the Bureau of Plant 
Industry of the Department of Agri- 
culture 


Chicago Office for Revertex 


The Revertex Corporation of Amer- 
ica, which maintains headquarters in 
Long Island City, N. Y., announces the 
opening of a permanent office in the 
Monadnock Building, 53 West Jackson 
Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. Donald W. 
Hoover, who has been doing technical 
sales work for the company for the 
past year, is in charge of the new of- 
fice. Mr. Hoover, who received his 
technica] education at the University of 
Alabama, was associated with the Provi- 
dence, R. I., plant of U. S. Rubber in 
charge of latex sundries and metal coat- 
ing production for seven and one-half 
years prior to joining Revertex last 
year 


Correction 


In a story in the preceding issue con- 
cerning the arrival in this country of 
the Messrs. Henry and Oscar Ghez from 
France it was stated that the brothers 
could be reached in care of the Rubber 
& Plastics Products Co., 261 Broadway, 
New York. This was incorrect. They 
can be reached in care of the Rubber & 
Plastics Compounds Co., Inc., 157 Cham- 
bers St., New York, which has no con- 
nection with the other concern. 
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Motors 
troit, M 
scminal was 
represental 


fleet users 


the U. S. Army. Included among the 
papers given was one by Sidney M. Cad- 
well, director of tire development for the 


U. S. Rubber Co., on “The Importance 


4 
Xubber and Its Possible Impending 
Shortage Reprints of this paper may 
e secured without cost from the De 
partment of Public Relations, General 


Motors _orp Detroit, Mich 


Takes Over Wax Crayon Sales 


Standard Chemical Co., Akron, Ohio 
recently took over the anufacture and 
sal of the wax crayons’. formerly 
handled by the Crayon Department ot 
the Monsanto Chemical Co., St. Louis, 
\lo Standard also manufactures and 
listributes a variety of rubber com 
pounding ingredients, including softeners 


and plasticizers 


Take Over Triplewear Assets 


Triplewear, Inc., a new company wit! 
vin Levine as president and Samuel 
llin as secretary and treasurer, has 
1 formed and has taken over the 


heet 
brake lining business, equipment, raw 
aterial, stock, good will and trade 
names of the Triplewear Brake Linings 


Corp., Paterson, N. J 


Pians New Reclaiming Plant 


Plans for a new rubber reclaiming 


plant, to be located in the east, and 
which is scheduled to get into operation 
early in 1942 with an initial capacity ot 
ten tons daily, have been revealed by 
David Schrage, 1650 Broadway, New 
York City. Mr. Schrage, who operated 
rubber factories in Poland, Lithuania 
and Latvia prior to the outbreak of 
European hostilities, is also the founder 
and president of the Compania Industrial 
Cubana de Gomas, S. A., which recently 
started the manufacture of rubber foot 


wear at Matanzas, Cuba. The new re 


j 


claiming plant will use the alkali process 


Industry sales of pneumatic farm 
service tires will reach an all-time high 
of $34,000,000 in 1941, according to John 
L. Collyer, president of Goodrich This 
compares with $22,000,000 in 1940 and 
$18,000,000 in 1939, 


The British Rubber Publicit 
tion, 19 Fenchurch St., London, FE 3, 
England, has rendered its third annual 
report. The report indicates continued 
effort in the agricultural field. Copies 
ire available from the Association on 


request 





OBITUARIES 





Joseph E. Stone 


losepl | stone, president arm 
irer and one of the founders of 


Warren, Rk. | 


Kleistone Rubber C: ; 
recently died as the. result of a fall 


aused by shock Mr. Stone was born 
in Marblehead, Mass., on January 
1876, and received his education in 
schools His nrst work 
ubber industry was with the 
Rubber Co., with which company 
associated for 14 years, largely in 
capacity of cashier and assistant 
urer In 1913 he joined Plymout! 
as treasurer and director 
ith that concern unt 
wreanize Kleistone Rubber, 
pioneer firms in the manu 
facture of rubber tile flooring Mr 
Stone was a member of the Rubber 
Manufacturers Association and | 
Rhode Island Rubber (¢ 
ithliations He leaves a 


ind two daughters 


Theodore E. Smith 


Theodore | Smith, 
India Rubber Review, predecessor 
hl; 


Tire Review, now owned and publishe 


founds r ot! 


by Edward S. Babcox, and legal counsel 
to A. Schrader’s Son Division of Scovill 
Mfe. Co., died at his home in Brookly1 


N. Y., on October 26 at the age of SO 
Mr. Smith was born in New York City 
but for a period of almost thirty years 
was prominent in the business and civic 
affairs of Akron. He served as presi 
dent of the former Akron Standard Savy 
ings Bank and as district governor of 
the Akron Rotary lub. He was als 
active in the Better Akron Federation 
He leaves a son, Theodore, Jr., and a 
daughter, Mrs. W. F. Russell, wife of 
Dr. W. F. Russell of the R. T. Vander 
bilt Co. 


Mrs. Edith H. Partridge 


Mrs. Edith Harpham P: 
of Albert G. Partridge, 
the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co 
ada, Ltd., died at the hom 
sister, Mrs. Mark Murdock, 
Ohio, on October 29. I 
Mrs. Partridge, a member of promi 
nent Akron family, live 1 England for 
a number of years while her husband 
served as managing director of Good 
years plant at Wol ampt and 
later took up residenc 
Mr. Partridge became 
adian subsidiary In 
husband, Mrs 


and two daughters 
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UAC Lining Trimming Machine 
Model B 


HE (6A Lining Trimming Machine—Model B, is especially 
designed for trimming the surplus lining of Rubber Boots, Pacs, 
Lumbermen’s Boots and Gaiters. 


This machine not only insures uniform trimming, but does the work more 
economically than any other method. 


It has an individual motor drive and is portably mounted allowing the 
work to be handled efficiently. 


A number of these machines are being used in various Rubber Footwear 
Factories with excellent results. 


Machines are sold outright. 


Write to the nearest branch for prices and further particulars. 


United Shoe Machinery Corporation 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 





Atlanta, Ga.. 29 Pryor, N. E. Milwaukee, Wis... .922 North Fourth 

Auburn, Maine 38 minot, Ave. New York, N. Y... ...110 Fifth Avenue 

WG/C Lining Trimming Machine it gg anes ee eg yt Philadelphia, Pa...........221 North 13th 
Model B SSeoskemnal Ohio. aos Eighth Rochester, N. Y.... 60 Commercial St. 

Haverhill. Mass. 145 Essex St. Lows, Me... were ae 

Tohnson City, N. 19 Jennison Ave. San Francisco, Calif...........859 Mission 

Lynn, Mass a reer ee OR WarSnetes,, MAGee 6c sia esse cee 71 Mechanic 





















STANDARDIZED QUALITY 





AAA,” 


NORMAL 
CONCENTRATED - PROCESSED 


Consistent Standardized Uniformity 


Concentrates from 50% to 75% solids content for all 
industrial uses. 


Specially processed latex and compounds to meet new 
and old requirements. 


We offer many processed types and formulas suitable 
for particular applications, and also supply to buyers 
own specifications, 


Large Stocks Available for Prompt Delivery 


RAD 
MELROS 


NEW YORK, N Y CHICAGO ILL AKRON, OHIO. LOS ANGELES, CAL. 
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Continuous Extruding Machine 


A new large capacity continuous extruding machine 
for rubber or plastics and other thermoplastic com- 
pounds has been announced by the National-Erie 
Corp., Erie, Penna. The new extruder is available 
vith plasticizing cylinders from 3% to 12-inch diam 





eter and equipped with corrosion resisting linings of 
extraordinary hardness. Cylinders are completely 
jacketed for high temperature operation, and are skill- 
fully baffled to provide “progressive heating” of the 
material passing through the processing chamber. 
Periphery of stock screws, specially developed for 
plastics, are protected against wear by the application 
of a new hard surfacing alloy which does not check or 
crack when subjected to wide variations in tempera- 
ture. Improved axial type extruding heads suitable 
for tubes or straight extruding of miscellaneous com- 
mercial shapes are standard equipment on all National 
Erie extruders. For insulating service there is a 
choice of screwed, bolted or hinged crossfeed head con- 
structions with adequate provisions for cleaning and 
adjustment and maintenance of precision settings re- 
quired on this type of operation. Machines are driven 
through enclosed transmissions with all gearing straddle 
nounted between heavy duty roller bearings and auto 
n itically lubricated. 


Sectional Steam and Air Bags 


Strands of steel piano wire replace the usual cotton 
cords in sectional steam and air bags just recently 
developed by the Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. for 
tire repairing work. These new bags will give the 
tire repairman more than double the service life pro- 
vided by cotton cord bags commonly used in tire re- 
pair molds, according to Firestone. 

The wire, being unaffected by heat, does not break 
down under the high temperatures of long cures as 
does the cord fabric. After the wire bag has been in 
service a long time and has grown rough from usage 
it can be retreaded to assure an additional number of 
smooth repairs. Because the new bag does not lose 
its shape by “growing” in length as does a cotton cord 
ag it always provides first-class repairs. Tests of the 
new type bags show that some still are in good con- 
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EPLACE 
FATTY 
CIDS 


WITH 
PARA LUBE + SL-20 


(EQUAL PARTS) 











YOU GET A BETTER LOOKING 
PRODUCT AND MORE CURES 
PER MOLD CLEANING 


Equal parts of Para Lube and SL-20 is a C. P. Hall 
development that does the job of fatty acids 
better and more economically. 

Such a significant improvement in the manufacture 
of molded rubber products surely deserves your 


attention. 


The C. P. Hall Company invites you to test this 


> formula in your own plant or laboratory. 


See how PARA LUBE ++ SL-20 cuts 
HeCERRG, 


costs .. . insures cleaner and quicker 
| 
The\..P. Mall Co. 


knockout . . . gives maximum number 





of cures per mold cleaning! 


CHEMICAL MANUFACTURERS 


AKRON °* sOSTK LOS ANGELES * CHICAGO 
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MANUFACTURERS’ 
CRUDE RUBBER 
PURCHASE 
PERMITS 


¢e Our long experience _ since 
1903, together with our friendly 
relations with our old and new 
customers ideally equips us for 
the prompt, efficient and thor- 


oughly satisfactory handling of 


Manufacturers’ Crude Rubber 


Purchase Permits 


¢ We shall continue to appreci- 
ate and respect the business of 
our old friends and assure the 
new ones that their orders will 
be handled with courtesy and 


efficiency 


BAIRD RUBBER & TRADING CO., Ine. 


WOOLWORTH BUILDING 
233 Broadway New York 


BArcLAY 7-1960 


WILLIAM T. BAIRD, JR COLLIER W. BAIRD 


HAROLD W. HOLCOMBE DENIS P. MOCHARY 


























NEW EQUIPMENT (CONT’D) 


dition after 700 cures; the average increase in number 
of cures with wire bags, compared with cord bags 
is well over 100 per cent. 

The longer service life results from use of steel wir 
which is ten times stronger than cotton cord an 
which will not disintegrate at high curing tempera 


tures. secause Only a few wires are calendered in 
every inch of rubber, more gum rests between thi 
wires to increase the lateral stretch and the overall 
Hexibility of the bag. 

In the past, bags have been built with from twe 
to seven plies of cotton cord fabric. The new wir 
bags, in passenger sizes, have only one ply. The cot 
ton cord bags have a tendency to buckle in the mold 
and these buckles open up and lead to early failures 
in service. Firestone’s new method of building the 
wire bag prevents such buckling. 





ADVERTISEMENT 
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NEW EQUIPMENT (CONT’D) 


Tear Resistance Test Equipment 


All of the items shown in the accompanying illus- 
ration are products of the Akron Equipment Co., 
\kron, Ohio. They are designed to facilitate the 
naking of tear tests on rubber specimens according 
to the procedure of the A.S.T.M. (D-624-41-T), ap- 
proved by the Society in June, 1941. 

The principal innovation in the new method is the 





substitution of a single central nick in the specimen, 
in the place of the former multiple radial nicks. The 
new equipment will make the new single nick with 
speed and accuracy in both Type “A” (Fig. 1 in the 
illustration) and Type “B” (Fig. 2) specimens. To 
prepare specimens for the testing machine, at least 
three transverse and three longitudinal samples should 
be punched out from the sheet and then clamped, three 


it a time, in the quick acting vise (Fig. 5). The vise 
is provided with guides for the single blade knife 
holder (Fig. 3). The vise is open in construction to 


speed up loading and unloading and is designed to 
work most efficiently with the prescribed three speci 
mens (from .070-inch to .110-inch thick each), per 
mitting them to be nicked simultaneously. 

After the single blade is set by means of the depth 
gauge (Fig. 4) so that it extends out of the knife 
holder exactly .020-inch, the holder should be run back 
and forth over the specimens in the vise, nicking 


them uniformly as required. The specimens are then 
ready for pulling on the test machine. For this oper 
ation, pincer type jaws (Fig. 6) can be used. These 


jaws are said to afford a more positive grip than the 
toggle or roller type jaws commonly used on most 
testers. These jaws, incidentally, have many other 
udditional laboratory uses. ; 

The knife blade holder, depth gauge and vise are 
made of white bronze and are highly polished. The 
pincer type jaws are made of steel, nickel-plated and 


polished. Akron Equipment points out that the single 


~ 


vise (Fig. 5) may be used interchangeably with both 
lype "A ana “SE specimens. 


New Cramer Timer Relays 


Che R. W. Cramer Co., Inc., Centerbrook, Conn., 
is introduced two new time relays, designated as 


Types RSIC and TDIC, respectively, both of which 


ive wide application for the automatic control of 
ndustrial process and machine operations. The new 
ays are synchronous motor operated timers which 


either keep an electrical circuit closed for a preset 
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Light Calcined Magnesia. This i 


UNIFORMLY GOOD WETTING POWER 
AND EASE OF INCORPORATION. 
UNIFORM DISPERSION with IMPROVED 
STABILIZING EFFECT. 


3 UNIFORM QUALITY—that is main- 
d in MOISTURE PROOF PACKAGING. 
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These are qualities Neoprene Compounders must have in a 
Calcined Magnesia. They are qualities you get in Baker's 
Light Calcined Magnesia. Baker, in many years of pro- 
lucing purity products to definite physical and chemical 
specifications, has learned the art 
of exactness and of manufacturing 
to small tolerances. 


More than that, Baker has gone a 
step further to safeguard delivery 
of uniform Calcined Magnesia. 
Moisture-proof packages bring 
you this product with its uniform 
quality maintained. 


Investigate Baker’s Light Calcined 
Magnesia — manufactured especi- 
ally for the exacting needs of Neo- 
prene Compounders. Test it in wet- 
ting power in ease of dispersion 
— stability of compounded stock — 
rate of cure—tensile strength and 
plasticity. Learn why Baker's Light 
Calcined Magnesia is better. Send 
for free samples. 


Strong, 4ply bags, ospholtinter- J. T, BAKER CHEMICAL CO. 
lined and tape-sealed—and corru- 
gated, waterproof cartons guard 


Phillipsburg, N. J. 


against moisture infiltration. 


Baker's Light 


CALCINED MAGNESIA 
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RUBBER SULPHURS 


COMMERCIAL RUBBERMAKERS’ 
SULPHUR 


Tire Brand, 992°, Pure 


REFINED RUBBERMAKERS’ 
SULPHUR 


Tube Brand, 100°;, Pure 


CRYSTEX (INSOLUBLE) SULPHUR 


SULPHUR CHLORIDE 
CAUSTIC SODA 
CARBON BISULPHIDE 
CARBON TETRACHLORIDE 





Stauffer Chemical Co. 


420 LEXINGTON AVE., NEW YORK, W. Y. 
230 NO. MICH. AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. 

624 CALIFORNIA ST., SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
555 SO. FLOWER ST., LOS ANGELES, CAL. 
$24 OHIO BUILDING, AKRON, OHIO 
FREEPORT, TEXAS APOPKA, FLORIDA 








You will save valuable 
time and gain helpful 
knowledge. 


THIS YEAR is putting technical management to the test. 
The Chemical Industries—all industries depending on ap- 
plications of chemistry—more than ever before, need quick, 
efficient and intensely practical pooling of brains. Every 
authoritative means of interchanging knowledge has be- 
come of momentous importance, making this year’s 
Exposition of Chemical Industries not only timely, but 
literally essential to National Defense. 


THIS EXPOSITION, by bringing together leading manu- 
facturers and thousands of those whom they can serve, 
will help to solve problems, relieve bottlenecks and speed 
production. Visit this year’s Chemical Industries Exposi- 
tion, see and learn about newest developments, discuss 
your problems with experts. Nowhere else can you find 
so much helpful information as readily, as promptly and 
as profitably as at this Exposition. 


NEVER BEFORE has the Chemical Exposition been of 
greater importance. Not in years have so many manu- 
facturers serving the chemical industries arranged to be 
on hand to help answer the production and procurement 
worries faced by industry everywhere. Here, in one week 
or less, you can witness scores of demonstrations; consult 
specialists present at exhibits solely to help visitors; see 
with your own eyes what is available in new materials, 
equipment, appliances, instruments and supplies; examine, 
compare, and find what you need. 


It is long since exhibitors, themselves as busy and as eager 
to serve as you are, have made as great effort to con- 
tribute to Industry’s needs. By the very fact that these 
manufacturers are taking time out to exhibit in this busy 
era, they set themselves apart as a group particularly 
worth meeting. Isn’t that the kind of manufacturer with 
whom you'd like to do business? See what these exhibitors 
offer. 


The years following the 1941 Exposition will be a critical 
period in the lives of all who promote production for 
defense. The wealth of ideas and information made avail- 
able here will help materially to our progress through the 
present emergency. This year, attendance is a “must”. 
Don’t miss it. Be sure to come—bring your associates. 


I8* EXPOSITION OF 
CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES 


GRAND CENTRAL PALACE, NEW YORK, DEC. 1-6, 1941 


Managed by International Exposition Co. 


DEDICATED TO SPEEDING UP AMERICA’S INDUSTRY FOR THE DEFENSE PROGRAM 


Gq 568 
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NEW EQUIPMENT (CONT'D) 


time interval or, in the case of the TDIC, can be used 
1s time delay relays which when energized keep a cir- 
cuit open for a selected interval. These timers have 
an instantaneous reset feature and when restarted they 
repeat the timing without manual resetting. They are 





Cramer RSIC Timer 

available with inbuilt manual start button or can be 
supplied for remote control start button. Auxiliary 
contacts can be furnished, for instance, for audible or 
visual signal circuits. Both time relays were especially 
developed for industrial applications which require 
frequent operations with dependable reliability. 





ADVERTISEMENT 

















HYCAR offers greater resistance to aging, 


Adolph. Too bad you can't get it. oe page Ee 
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RANDALL & STICKNEY 


Hand Grip 
Rubber Gauge 






Length ......9%”" a 4%” 
Dial 50 Divisions 


Each Div. 1/1000" Frame . Aluminum 


Designed for gauging stock as 
it is coming from the calender. 


FRANK E. RANDALL, Waltham, Mass. 














Vz, TERPENE POLYMER RESIN 


A New Chemical for 


the Nation’s Industries 















Neutral, non-saponifiable. 



















Exceptional softening and tack-producing action | 

on rubber. 

ery high melting point, with permanent 

| thermoplasticity. | 
| 











I mpervious to water, acid, alkali and alcohol. 





il L ight color. 





imitless compatibility with paraffin, natural and 
! o - 

| mineral waxes. 

HH} E xcellent color and heat stability. 











Compatible with polybutenes and mineral oil, etc. 


Qdorless. 
Send for booklet and 


working sample todag! 


THE NEVILLE COMPANY 


PITTSBURGH + PA. A 


eAIAR? 
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HARMON COLORS 
for RUBBER MANUFACTURE 


- Are Bright in Shade 
- Fast in Cure 


Made by a new patented 
solvent process in a new form-— 


ORGANIC 
RUBBER COLOR 
GRANULES 


® Easy to weigh @ Easy to disperse 
® Economical @ Will not dust or fly 


HARMON COLOR WORKS, INC. 


PATERSON, N. J. 


Los Angeles Agent 
Roberts-Davis Co. 1104 N. Detroit St 


“Harmon-ise With Harmon Colors” 











ERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, CIRCULA 
BY rH! ACTS OF CONGRESS OF 

| THE RUBBER AGE 
t I 1, 1941, 


October 


PETER P. PINTO, Business Manage: 
his 16th day f September, 1941 
TOHN A. ENRICO, Notary 
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BOOKS, BOOKLETS, CATALOGS, Etc. 





The St. Lawrence Survey. Part III. Potential Traffic on 
the St. Lawrence Seaway. U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington, D. C. 6x9 in. 342 pp 


[his latest report in the series being issued by the Depart 
ment of Commerce dealing with the economic aspects of the 
St. Lawrence Seaway and Power Project is concerned prit 
cipally with the possibilities of commercial traffic through th 
proposed seaway and analyzes rates and cost advantages of 
it as compared with alternative means of transportation. The 
report is in two sections, the first devoted to an extensive 
discussion of overall results of the study and the second com- 
prising a series of 17 separate studies, each of which is 
devoted to an analysis of a different commodity or a group of 
related commodities suitable for transportation via the sea 
Way 

Crude rubber is of course one of the commodities discussed 
in the second section of the report. After discussing imports 
and consumption of crude rubber in the United States, and 
analyzing consumption geographically, the report concludes 
that states and sections of states contiguous to the Great 
Lakes, which will benefit materially from the construction of 
account for approximately 65.4% of crude rubber 

\t present, the bulk rubber consumed 
in the tributary area now moves a Atlanti 
principally from New York. Specific economic ad 


vantages to be gained by shipping this rubber via the ne 


the seaway, 


f crude 


consumption ( 
ll-rail from North 


ports 
re outlined in the report 
« 


Published by the Amer- 
Broad St., 


Standards on Textile Materials. 
ican Society for Testing Materials, 260 So 
Philadelphia, 
In addition to all of the 68 specifications, 

tests and definitions pertaining to textile materials this 


Penna. 6 x 9 in. 387 pp. $2.00 


tolerances, 


publication gives a great deal of other pertinent informa- 
tion, including extended abstracts of four technical papers 
covering synthetic textile fibers, merit of three rayon taf 
fetas in consumer service, testing breaking strength of 
fabrics by the pendulum and inclined plane machine, and 
a correlation between laboratory abrasion tests and service 
life of men’s and women’s outerwear. Appendices include 
extensive photomicrographs of common textile fibers, yarn 
number conversion tables, psychrometric table for relative 
humidity, and a glossary of terms relating to textile ma 
terials. Five proposed standards are published for infor 
matior 
* 


The Kinetics of the Polymerization of Isoprene on Sodium 
Surfaces. By J. L. Bolland. British Rubber Producers’ 
Research Association, 19 Fenchurch St., London, E.¢ 
3, England. 6% x 10 in. 20 pp. 


\lthough an increasing amount of study has been de 
voted in recent years toward gaining a better understand 
ing of the fundamental nature of polymerization reactions, 
little attention has been directed toward one very important 
type of polymerization, 1¢., the polymerization of con 
jugated compounds in the presence of alkali metals. The 
kinetic method was therefore applied by the author to the 
polymerization of isoprene on sodium as a representative 
example of this class of reactions. The results of his re- 
search are presented in this booklet, which is a reprint of 
the article of the same name published in a recent issue of 


the Proceedings of the Royal Society of London 
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“ KOSIMOBILE 
DIRIEDENSED 








Te a a: COMPANY CHARLESTON, WEST VIRGINIA 











KOSMOBILE AND DIXIEDENSED STAND FOR THE HIGHEST 
DEVELOPMENT IN BLACKS FOR RUBBER COMPOUNDING. 


THEY ASSURE PRODUCTS THAT ARE WELL PREPARED FOR 


THE STRAIN OF TOMORROW. 


a ae 





REVIEWS (CONT’D) 


Molding Technic for Bakelite and Vinylite Plastics. Bake- 
lite Corp, 30 East 42nd St., New York City. 8% x 11 in. 
224 pp. $3.50. 

[his latest edition, fourth to be issued, contains factual 
data covering molding practices for both hot-set and cold- 
set molding plastics. Topics covered include principles of 
molding, proper mold and product design, molding plant 
lavout, heating media, finishing molded parts, accessory 
equipment, molding plant cost accounting. One chapter 
is devoted entirely to conversion tables, mensuration 
formulae, steam and pressure tables, and other valuable 
engineering data. There are approximately 175 photographs 
and line drawings. Although treating specifically with 
Bakelite and Vinylite plastics, this technical manual can 
well be considered as a guide to the use of all plastics. 

o 


Oxidation of Unvulcanized Rubber in Light. By J. T. 
Blake and P. L. Bruce. Simplex Wire & Cable Co., 
Cambridge, Mass. 8% x 11% in. 4 pp. 

Reproduced from the September, 1941, issue of Jndustrial 

Engineering Chemistry, this booklet describes a method 
and apparatus for the quantitative study of the rate of oxida- 
tion of raw rubber. Reference is made to various methods 
previously used to show that the tackiness developed during 
the exposure of unvulcanized rubber to light is due to oxida- 
tion. No proof has heretofore been submitted that tackiness is 
proportional to the extent of oxidation and all previous re- 
sults were qualitative, based on individual: judgment. The 
conclusion is drawn that the rate of oxidation is retarded by 
materials not usually associated with the inhibiting oxidation 
in rubber 


Rubber. United States Tariff Commission, Washington, 
D.C. 6x9 in. 16 pp 


The possibilities of producing rubber in the United States 
and those of rubber conservation are detailed in this booklet, 
issued in the nature of a report. Data on the current status of 
reclaimed rubber, synthetic rubber and guayule is given. 
Methods of increasing the production of all three of these 
materials are discussed. The booklet represents an up-to-date 
report on the situation confronting the domestic rubber manu- 
facturing industry at present. 





ADVERTISEMENT 

















"You'll have to stand that abrasion, boys, 


since we can't get HYCAR," bemoans Adolph. See page 149 
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WAXES and COMPOUNDS 


@ For blending in molded rubber goods. Wax harden- 
ers and softeners and waxes to be used as lubricants to 
prevent tackiness while rubber is being worked or to 
prevent adhesion to molds. 

Our laboratories and wax experience are at your com- 
mand to salve your problems. 


ZOPHAR MILLS, Inc. 


110-26th ST. BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
FOUNDED 1846 








COLORS for RUBBER 


Red Iron Oxides 
Green Chromium Oxides 
Green Chromium Hydroxides 
* 
Reinforcing Fillers 


and Inerts 


C. K. WILLIAMS & CO. 


EASTON, PA. 











AIR BAG BUFFING MACHINERY 
STOCK SHELLS HOSE POLES 
MANDRELS 


NATIONAL SHERARDIZING & MACHINE CO. 
868 Windsor St. Hartford, Conn 


Representatives: Akron San Francisco New York 








SINCE 1880 RUBBER GOODS 


DRESS SHIELDS RUBBER APRONS 

DRESS SHIELD LININGS STOCKINET SHEETS 

BABY PANTS RUBBER SHEETS 

BABY BIBS & APRONS RAINCAPES & COATS 

SANITARY WEAR RUBBER SPECIALTIES 

RUBBERIZED SHEETING DOLL PANTS, CAPES, €TC. 
RUBBER DAM & BANDAGES — SHEET GUM , 


RAND RUBBER CO. BROOKLYN, N Y. U.S.A 








Testing safeguards production 


Before and during production use frequent physical 
testing of compounds to assure top quality at top produc- 
tion rates. Use ‘*Seott Testers for tensile, flexing, 
compression-cutting, plasticity, state-of-cure, and extreme- 
temperature work (—70°C to 100°C). 


*Registered Trademark 


MEP 1. SCOTT OO. Mase 5. t. 




















Write for this 
COMPLETE 
CATALOG ON 






MAGNETIC 


CLUTCHES AND BRAKES 
CLUTCH BRAKE COMBINATIONS 





Olfer definite savings in operating costs and maintenance 
expense, provide efficient power transmission with near or 
remote control. Smooth acceleration with fast and positive 
stop. What's your problem? We invite your inquiry. No 
obligation. Write for Bulletin 225. 


STEARNS MAGNETIC MFG. CO. 


640 So. 28th St. Milwaukee, Wis. 





SOFTENERS and PLASTICIZERS 
For RUBBER 
From the Pine Tree 


ROSIN OIL 
PINE TAR 
BURGUNDY PITCH | 
GALEX a non-oxidizing RESIN 
Booklet 








Send for “Pine Tree Products” 











iF wale). Fie fe))), eli i an) 4 mae) 
RK © BUILDING RADIO CITY NEW YORK NY 











BEACON 
ZINC STEARATE 


A Direct Source — Immediate Delivery 


THE BEACON COMPANY 














Boston Mass. 
Have you tested Colite? It saves man .hours. 
Colite is a superior mold lubricant. 








| MECHANICAL 
MOLDED RUBBER GOODS 


Sponge Rubber: Sheeted—Die Cut—Molded 
We Solicit Your Inquiries 


THE BARR RUBBER PRODUCTS COMPANY 
SANDUSKY, OHIO 




















* ATTRACTIVE 


* NON-DETERIORATING 


RARE METAL 


PRODUCTS CO. 
BELLEVILLE, N. J. 




















































REVIEWS (CONT’D) 


Abbé-Blutergess Turbine Sifter. (Bulletin No. 52). Abl 


Engineering Co., 50 Church St., New York City. 8 


11 8 pp 


in. 


Abbé-Blutergess turbine sifte: 
made the company, which find application in rubb« 
compounding well in the of rubber, 
illustrated and described in this new bulletin. These sifter- 
relatively high in entirely differe: 
conventional Instead 


The complete line of 
by 
reclaiming 


as as 


operate at speed an 


manner from mechanical sifters 
depending for screening or separation 
ing or pulsating action, the material is fed through a reg 
feeder into the bowl or hopper at the top of tl 
sifter whence it flows into the turbine ports. Diagrams 
the bulletin depict the unique operation 


on a vibrating, shal 


lating 


The Proteins of Hevea Brasiliensis. II. Analysis of a Prod 
uct Isolated from Crepe Rubber. by G. R. Tristra: 


sritish Rubber Producers’ Research Association, | 

Fenchurch St., London, E..¢ 3. England. 6% x 10 ww 

+ pp 

This booklet, a reprint from a recent issue of The Bt 
chemical Journal, discusses the isolation of a protein fror 


crepe rubber and its analysis for amide-N, tyrosine, trypt 
the basic amino-acids. The investigation wa 
to check or refute earlier on tl 
Hevea brasiliensis 


phan and 


undertaken researches 


proteins of The work was carried out a 


part of the program of fundamental research on rubbe 
undertaken by the Board of the British Rubber Producer 
Research Association, 
2 

Aerosol Wetting Agents. American Cyanamid & Che: 

ical Corp., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York City. 8! 

11 in. 80 pp 

This booklet, exceptionally well laid out and printe 
presents in a clear and factual manner the characteristi 
and methods of applications of the Aerosol wetting agents 


After discussing the various types available, the booklk 
gives data on solubility, surface tension, interfacial tensio1 
action in acids and alkalies, and calcium tolerance It 
formation on foaming, emulsions, metallic salts, wetting 


and spreading, capillarity and penetration, and applications 
Liberal use is made of charts, graphs, ph: 
A complete bibliography is includec 
* 

Neville 
40 pp. 


is also given 
tographs and tables. 
Island 


Coal-Tar Solvents. o., Neville 


Penna. 6 x 9 


Neville 
Pittsburgh, in 


This booklet contains data on the grades, specifications an 
uses of standard coke light oil distillates and 
coal-tar solvents marketed by the Neville Co. The 
methods used by the company in controlling its solvents wit 
regard to distillation, flash point, color, aniline point, etc., art 
described In addition, the booklet contains gravit 


and temperature conversion tables 


oven specia 


testing 


specific 


cs 
Ti-Pure R. Krebs Pigment & Color Corp., Wilmingto1 
Delaware. 9 x 6 in. 16 pp 
The properties of Ti-Pure R, the new rutile form ot 


this booklet 


pigment 


titanium dioxide, are described and discussed in 
with particular reference to the use of the new 

The availability of the rutile form of titaniu 
permit the production greater 
opacity than was possible previously, 


paint systems. 


dioxide will of coatings of 


according to the booklet 
a 


Towmotor Ce 1226 East 152n 


834 x 11% in 


Facts About Towmotor. 
St., Cleveland, Ohio. 


This catalog consists of a number of separate pamphlets 
each describing the advantages of various Towmotor models 
featured by the company. Operating data, including capacit 
height of lift, tilt, overall length and wheelbase, is furnishe 


for each model. Specific industrial uses are illustrated. 
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REVIEWS (CONT’D) 





Properties of Ameripol D. B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron 
Ohio. 8% x ll in. 8 pp 
This catalog section on Ameripol D, the Goodrich syn- 
thetic rubber used in the manufacture of mechanical rubber 


first comparing the 
natural and synthetic rubbers, the second listing 
he properties of typical Ameripol D vulcanized compounds, 
he third giving the per cent volume increase of natural and 
ynthetic rubbers after 48 hour immersion in various solvents, 
ind the fourth constituting a rough guide to determine where 
Ameripol is General 
\meripol D are also discussed. 


featured by four tables, the 


oods, 1s 


mre yperties Oo! 


the use of practical properties of 


es 
Carbon Black in Reclaim Bearing Tread Stock. By F. H. 
Amon and H. H. Offutt. Godfrey L. Cabot, Inc., 77 
Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 8% x ll in. 8 pp. 
This booklet gives the results of a study conducted pri- 


marily to determine the electrical conductivities of four grades | 


»f Spheron carbon black compounded in stocks containing a 
noderate percentage of reclaim, and, secondarily, to determine 
the stress strain and abrasion resistance properties which such 
stocks impart 
hoth table and graph form 


Formulas used are given. Results are shown in 


High Duty Magnetic Clutches and Combination Clutch- 
Brakes. Stearns Magnetic Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wis- 


consin. 8% x 1l in. 20 pp. 


\ wealth of engineering data on the application of magnetic 
with dimension drawings, tables of specifica- 
ready adapta 
units for 


friction devices, 
tions and pictures of installations showing the 
bility of magnetic clutches and clutch-brake near or 


remote control in industrial use, is given in this new catalog 
Che special engineering service offered is outlined. 


Mig. Co., Milwaukee, 


Galland-Henning 
x ll in 


Nopak Cylinders. 
Wisce 


msin 8% 12 pp 


Specifications, dimensions, information and other 


data on the Nopak 


operating 


line of cylinders for air or hydraulic 


service marketed by the company are given in this new bulle 
tin An outstanding feature of the bulletin is the large size 
and easy legibility of the detail drawings. Complete tech 


nical data on each model is furnished. 





ADVERTISEMENT 
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HYCAR will take care of that 
swellhead of yours, Benito. 


RUBBER ACE, NOVEMBER, 19-11 





See page 149 | 








New and Better 


GAMMETER’S 
ALL STEEL ALL WELDED 
CALENDER STOCK SHELL 
pe ~ 
y 











— 
if 
« 


a / 


4”. 3”. 6” - 8” - 10”. 


12” diameters, any length. 


Besides our well known Standard and Heavy Duty Construc- 
tions, we can supply light weight drums made up to suit 
your needs. 


THE W. F. GAMMETER COMPANY 


CADIZ, OHIO 








ERNEST JACOBY & CO. 


Crude Rubber Liquid Latex 
Crown Rubber Clay Carbon Black 
Rubber Chemicals Rubber Colors 


Stocks of above carried at all times 








BOSTON - 79 Milk St. - MASS. 


Cable Address: Jacobite Boston 











The Indispensable Guide to Buyers of Rubber 
Daily Market Report on Crude Rubber 
issued by 


TRADE NEWS SERVICE 


(Established 1915) 


23-25 Beaver Street New York City 
Issued every business day, except Saturday 
For free trial service write to 
H. M. Henderson, Business Manager 





OTAGO N GU ei un mIneLee 


Springfield New Jersey 

































































































MARKETS 

















Rubber — Crude, Reclaimed 
and Scrap — Cotton — Duciss 
- Tire Fabrics — Sheetings 


——— = 
ll = 
——_—_—_———— — 








Crude Rubber 


A' rIVITY mn the e¢ rubber market 
ha een practically stagnant in the past 


tnirt da with Tt rf, inging tron 
23 I Z t ot Renewed tac 
tory interest, however, has been noted i 
the past few da With plantation rub 
er prices almost pegged 1 a definite de 
gree a good dea interest in recent 
months ha entered n Para rubber This 
narket ha not een particular! active, the 
é eason for wh the fact that there 
ire insufhcient quant ivailable in the 
face « the firn lema rom both do 
mestic and foreign rubber manufacturers 
Because of this situation and in an effort 
to protect ts \ I inutacturing 
ndustry awainst al ipward price trend, 
the Brazilia ernment recently desig 
nated the Banl bra mtrol rubber 
rices \ restrictor 1 exports, as re- 
ported, wa re l i l It is be 
lie ed 1 if tive t ict ri trol oO 
exports and { n the avail 
ability ot greater quantities « Para, all of 
wl ich 1s car, arke \met an con 
sumption once the demands of the Brazilian 
rubber manufacturing ndustt are satis 
fied Wuotation nt len arket tol 
low 
\ 
Plantations— 
Ribbe Ss S 
N . t t 
N i 8 
N 
N ; 
Thin Latex ¢ 
Thick Latex (¢ 
B wi a c 
Rh wn t 
Amb Crem N ' 
Ar Crepe N ; , 
B ‘ ( kX 4 
Latex— 
N 
Paras 
I x 
\ B 
Balata— 
B ir 
LONDON MARKET 
London Cable ler ora Discont r 
. 
Scrap Rubber 
the market for scrap continues stead, 
with demand from reclaimers unabated 


dealers report tha 


are picking up as the government's 


‘ 1 
collections 


scrap ruover 


con 


servation and salvage plans are being put 
into actual operatior I ollections meet 
present anticipations then it believed that 


current price levels wil remain steady for 


some time t come There have een no 
changes in the price structure since out 
last report urrent quotations follow 
Price ( 
Aut ‘ ec a : 
Mixed aut . @17 
Beadless tires oon 23 
Clean solid tru > 40 
Boots and shoes ae : 
Arctics, untrimme ear 4 ? ‘4 
Inner tubes N 11 ; 1 
Inner tubes, N ; > sé 
Inner R Sa 4 
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Reclaimed Rubber 


Demand continues unabated for reclaim- 
ed rubber with no change in the situation 
seen for the next several months Re- 
claimers report that scrap 
fairly plentiful with a slight 
noted in a few non-volume 
percentage oO! re claim consumption to crude 
rubber consumption for the month of Sep 


seems to be 
ightening up 


grades The 


Cotton 


High and low prices for middling 
lands on the Cotton Exchange in the t 
thirty-day period were reached within 
days of each other, high being 17.59, quoted 
on October 14, and low 16.59, on October 
16. The 100 point drop was due to a 
ing wave which hit practically all ma 


commodities due to the new crisis in 
Far East as a result of which Presider 
Roosevelt called his war chiefs into ex 
ecutive session The cotton price decline 
was the sharpest in any one day since 
1935. Resumption of buying, in small 








tember reached 44.8% The price on red brought the price back to 17.07 by Oct 
tube reclaim has advanced one cent a 18, while the move to extend cotton loar 
pound since our last report. Current quota by two years resulted in a 17.35 price or 
tions follow October 23. Liquidation dropped the 
thereafter to lower levels, but it has given 
Shoe indications in the past few days of retur 
1 ; . «2 ing to the higher level, 17.34 being quoted 
nwashe G 1% . ‘ 
on November 8 According to the Croy 
Reporting Board of the Department 
Tube pe 5 = : . 
Agriculture the crop for the 1941-42 seaso 
No. 2 (Compounde >» «1 will reach 11,020,000 bales. Quotations 
Red lube i U 4 . 1 I 7 1 
middling uplands on the Exchange foll 
Tires Oct. 11 N ember 
Clos ( 
Black a 1 process b 07% @ .07% ‘ 1 I \ 
Black elected tires I 6 a 6% Decen er 0.6 C 0.29 
Truck, Heavy Gr t } OR a 8% Marct l 1! l 16.42 
Tuly ( Q 1é 1 
Viscellaneous She a 
Mechanical blends ] 044%@ eetings 
White ... ] 13 @ 14 Rx4 6 | @ 7 
40x4 16 in l @ ¢ 
40x 3¢ se n a 
48x48 4 il @14 
° e 48x48 40 in 8 a1 2 
Tire Fabrics 56x60 40 in. 60 @| 
. 48x44 40 in. 3.7 b i 
Prices N¢ at the Mill Note These are e1l € an will re 
Peeler, carded, 2 bh 4 $2 as quoted as lor cott the price e 
Peeler irded, /4 lt } 1 4 f 16.43 te 16.8 
Peeler, arded,. 15 4 1 4 4 
Peeler, carded, 15/4 +( t } 
Peele cat ] 39 a ) 
ae . Ducks 
CHAFERS Enameling (single filling lb. .40 @ 
Belting and Hose ] 37 a 
Carded, Ame al l | i 3 Single filling, A grade ] 19 @ 
Cards Ame 1 1 Double filling l .20 a 
Closing Rubber Prices on New York Commodity Exchange, Inc. 
“e T , - 
New” Standard Contract of 10 Tons 
FROM OCTOBER 11 TO NOVEMBER 1 
Date N De Jan Fel Mar Sa 
ject ] 
1 
14 22 22.4 ) Z 
I 40) 
2.50 22.40 
22.5 > Af 
l 4 
22.40 
} ?.35 
N 
} 
EDITOR’S NOTI Trading in futures on the Exchange, suspended on August 13, was resumed on 
September 15, for the sole purpose of liquidating outstanding contracts under a maximum price 0 
22! ents per pour 
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INDIVIDUAL 


IANT four-engined bombers, rolling off the 


* . . . . . 
assembly lines in America’s major aircraft 
Used in Ne w factories contain more than 5,000 individual and 
vital parts made of HYCAR O. R.*—the All- 


F Oo U we - € N G | N ‘ D American Synthetic Rubber. 


From clips, seals and line support blocks to the 


lining of bullet-sealing tanks and hose, and from 
x gaskets, packers and bearings to the jacketing of 
%y cables, millions of HYCAR-made parts are going 
into America’s program of preparedness and 
preservation. 


ARE YOU GETTING YOUR SHARE al YOU USING ital lil | 
OF THIS MARKET? TO GET YOUR SHARE OF THE 


GROWING MARKETS FOR 


- * Are you using HYCAR to give your products greater THESE IMPORTANT PRODUCTS? 
resistance to oil, heat, aging and abrasion? 





x Automobile, truck and tank seals; 


* Are you prepared to replace your lost commercial busi- body bumpers; flexible gas and oil 
ness by getting your share of this already stupendous... peng . 
and rapidly growing market for HYCAR products? te CB-cetetent fenmated wise. 
D k Hy . al i x Oil-resistant fuel hose. 

* Do you know — YCAR even Is replacing aluminum, « Oil and heat-resistant peckers, 
steel and copper’? gaskets and bearings. 

* Do you know that alone or in combination with Reclaimed * Diaphragms for valves and regu- 


lators for defense. 


Rubber, Natural Rubber, Koroseal, Vinylite and many 
other synthetic resins, HYCAR offers you new opportu- 
nities for greater product improvement... greater sales... 
and greater economy of manufacture? 


* Oil-resistant industrial tires and 
friction driven rolls. 


* Belts; oil-resistant shoes and soles. 








* Printing gums, rollers and blankets. 
ond = a d eS oS * Oiland heat-resistant sponge rubber 
sh r economies and qualities that may be qi ES Smeee SOE 
ALL-AMERICAN obtained with HYCAR Oo. R.* 





SYNTHETIC RUBBER 


WIAD HYCAR CHEMICAL COMPANY 
HYCAR. AKRON, OHIO 


| 








YOU CAN PRODUCE BETTER GOODS MORE ECONOMICALLY WITH HYCAR O. R. 
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ACCELERATORS 


A 

A 

A. 

A 

A-. 
A-7 

A-100 

Aldehyde ammon rystals 
Altax 

Beutene 

Butyl Zimate 

Captax 

Crylene 
Di-Ortho-Tolyguanidine 
Diphenylguanidine 

E} Sixty ‘ adbee 

Ethyl Zimate .... 
thylidene aniline 
Formaldehyde anil 

Guantal 

Hepteen 
Hexamethyle netetran 
Lead Oleate, No. 999 


ne 


ne 


SPDX 
Super-Sulphur 
Thiocarbanilid, drums 
Thiurad 
lrimene 
base 
Triphenylguanidine 
Tuads 
Ulto 
Ureka 
Blend B 
Biend ¢ 
Vulcanex 
Vulcanol 
Zimate 
Inorganic 
Litharge, 
Magnesia 


domesti 


calcined 


COLORS 


Blacks 
Blues 
Prussian 
Ulu: imarine 
Browns 
Mapico 
Umber, 
Greens 
Chrome 
Guignet’s 


(See Next Column) 


Turkey 


(reer 


Reds 

Antimony 
crimson, 15/17 
sulfur, free 

Indian 

Domestic (Marc 

M Apico . 

Red oxide, pure 

Rub-Er- Red 

Whites 

Cryptone No. 19 

Cryptene CB No. 21! 

Cryptone ZS-8¢ 

Cryptone ZS-230 

Cryptone ZS-8 

Lithopone 
Albalith 
Azolith 

Ray-bar 

Ray-cal 

Rayox 


Titanox A.. 
Titanox B 
Titanox ( 


Zine Oxide—American | 
American zo 
ZZZ (lead tree) 
Anaconda, lead free 
Horsehead Lead Free B: 
Special 3 
XX Red—4 
XX Red 72 
XX Red—78 
XX Red 103 
Kadox, black label 
Red label! a satecce 
St. Joe, black label 
green label 
Se Ge céboocdeoecces 
Se e Beeed. Cc ccccccns 
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.06% 
.06% @ 
.06%@ 
06% 


.09 4 @ 


iwawes 
‘nO bto 
a 


@ 


tN 


aun 


ou 


NQ™NY 


Iwo 


ett 


“oO 
A 


05% 


French Process: 


Z 





ne Oxide 
Florence White Seal—7 bbls.!b. 08%@ .08% 
Green seal—8 ........ Ib 8 @ 08% 
Red SR" ccvcecacessth 7% a 07% 
Yellows 
Cadmolith oa Ib oS @ 55 
Chrome Ib 16 @ 
Mary 19D see reese eseses lb 16%@ —_ 
BLACKS 
In bags, carload lots) 
Aerfloted Arrow 35@ 
Certihed .0335@ -- 
Certified Spheron 0335@ — 
Continental .0335@ 
Dispers 0335@ — 
Dixiedensed 335@ 
Dixiedensed 6¢ 335@ 
Excell 335@ _- 
Furnex . 3 a 
F irnex Be ids 3 a 
(;astex 3 a — 
Kosmobile 3 a - 
Kosmobile 6¢ 0335@ — 
Micronex (Amar 0335@ - 
Micronex Beads (Amarill 35 @ -- 
Pelletex 03 a 
».33 0475@ 
Shell Car n Deliv 
Midwest 024 @ 
Supreme 0335@ 
The ix 2 a 
W yex 03354 
COMPOUNDING MATERIALS 
Aluminum Flake .ton 21.85 @ 24.5 
Asbestine .ton 14.00 @18.00 
Barium carbonate (98-100%).ton 47.00 @49.00 
Barytes .. — , ...ton 22.85 @31.50 
Bentonite -ton 11.00 @16.00 
Blanc fixe, dry ton 60.00 @67.5( 
Calcene ton 37.50 @43.00 
( at ) (tac t.) b 2 (@ 
Chalk, pre itated 
Suprex white, extra It ton 45.00 @60.00 
eav : ton 45.00 @55.00 
Clay Aerfi ! ated, Suprex... ton 10.0 @22.00 
Crown (f.o.b lant) ton 10.00 a — 
Dixie si ton 10.00 @ 22.5 
Langford ton — @ 7.50 
McNamee ton 10.00 @22.59 
Par ton 10.00 @22.50 
Wit ton 10.00 @ . 
Cotton Flock (Dark) Ib 10%@ .13 
Kalite N | ton 24.00 @50.00 
Kalite N 3 ‘ 7 ton 34.00 @60.0 
Kalvan , ‘ : ...-ton 95.00 @121.00 
Magnesium carbonate lb )¢ @ 09% 
DO Ksdes. neoceades cosescc ton 35.00 @44.00 
DD deeeeewees ton — @30.00 
Pyrax A : ton 6.50 @20.00 
Rottenstone (powd. Dom.) ton 25.50 @37.50 
Rubber lb l¢ a le 
Silene (calcium silicate) Ib. 04 @ 045 
Starch, pow foved cwt. 2.90 @ 4.10 
Tale, domestic .ton 17.00 @ 25.00 
Whiting, commer ial ton 16.00 @26.00 
( *~ a Filler .. ton 9.00 @14.00 
Trae: susonae ..+-.ton 6.00 @ — 
Wood Flour (100 mesh) ton 30.00 D 32.06 
MINERAL RUBBER 
285°.-300° Mineral Rubber ton 22.00 @ 
Black Diamond ; .ton 25.00 @ - 
Genasco, solid (factory).. ton -- @ — 
Hard Hydre arbon ton 22.00 @42.00 
Parmr, sol pee seoces ct - @ a= 
Pioneer, M R. ‘solid . ton — @ — 
MISCELLANEOUS 
Aromatics—Rodo 0 -»--lb 3.50 @ 4.00 
Rodo $1 eewees .-lb. 4.50 @ 5.00 
Curodex 19 “er 2.75 @ —_ 
Curodex 188 ssaccmk “eae a — 
Curodex 198 ....6-6+0--1b. 4.50 @ 
Para-Dors : : Ib. 4.50 @ -- 
Aresklene No. 375 (dispersing, 
wetting and penetrating 
agent) : ' - .35 a 50 
Darvat lispersing agent) b 3 06©@~=CO«w9 
Santomerse S (dispersing, wet 
ting, penetrating and stabil 
zing agent) .. peeee ewe 11 a 25 
Sponge Paste lb — @ .18 
~ ‘ Th 23 a 72 
Tacko  , ee lh 25 @ 18 
Tonox biotin te dé te alee It 52 @ 61 
Ty-Ply R (and S).....cc- gal. 6.75 @ 8.75 
Unicel (blowing agent) lb 50 a — 
SOFTENERS 
Acids 
Acetic, 28%, bbls. .100 Ib 3.1 >» 2.42 
Nitric, 36 degrees -cwt 5.00 @ 5.95 
Acids, Fatty 
Laurex . peees It 15 i 17% 
i Ge Sheaeoveees lb. 12 a 14 
Stearex Beads . lb. l @ 11 
Stearic, double pres Ib. 124%@ 13% 
ES «i bidlakascecece< Ib. i0 @-_ 
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All Prices F.O.B. Works 


Alkalies 
Caustie Soda, 76% cwt. 2.7 @ 5 
Soda Ash, 58% cwt 1.10 @ 2.93 
Oils 
Seem GO cccccccse gal 14 @ 20 
Degras, bbls. Ib. 08% @ 3% 
Fluxrite ........ eeu Ib 0SK@ .06% 
Para-Flux .... fateacn O08%@ .18 
ES etek ae hos lb, .425 @ .48 
Petrolatum, amber . Ib. .03% @ Y 
Pigmentaroil, tank cars. .gal. 16 @ 
MD GUMS ccccsccsices gal. -22%@ 1% 
Pine, steam distilled gal 65 @ 6% 
Rosin Oil, cmpd... gal. 40 @ 
lL Se re tb. 13%@ 4 
Rubtack bidcantwe Ib. 10 @ 
Pi Mi oss ncdeaves Ib -.07% @ 
0 ee lb .08%@ 3 
Witco Palm Oil .. li @ 
Witco Softener No. 20. .gal. 20 @ 
Woburn No. 8, c.l. Ib. 06 @ 
Resins and Pitches 
Pitch, Burgundy Ib. 06 @ 06% 
ie. Ue Gannace uwnoen ton 19.00 @22.( 
hardwood ........ ...ton 16.00 @22 
pine, 200 Ib. gr. wt... bbl 6.00 @ 6.50 
Pigmentar, tank cars .gal 146 @ . 
in drums gal 22%@ .23% 
R. Ss. he Resin ] = @ 
Retort Pine Tar, drums..ton 20.00 @26.00 
Solvents 
Acetene, pure Ib 07 @ 1 
Benzene, 90%, tank car.gal 14 @ 
Beta-Trichlorethane gal - @ »0 
Bondoge: os b 98 @ 1.25 
Carbon, bisulfide lb OsK @ 9 
Carbon tetrachloride gal 80 @ 1 
Dichlorethylene heen b. - @ 
Dipentene,. cml., drums. .gal 38 @ <5 
Ethylene dichloride lb .07%@ 8 
Plastogen ..... Tyrer .07%@ .12 
Reogen (drums) er | ALM @~=s«.23 
"USS gal .09%@ 
Trichlorethylene Id .08 @ 09% 
Turpentine, spirits gal 85% @ 89% 
dest. dist., drums gal. 55 @ é 
Waxes 
Beeswax, white Ih. 56 @ SR 
Carnauba, yellow Ib 82 @ 84 
Ceresm, white, dom Ib 12%@ 7 
Montan, crude It @ 
Paraffin 
Yellow crude scale, 
124/126 Ib .06 @ 
Refined, 123/125 Ib 05% @ 
ANTI-OXIDANTS 
Agerite Alba .... _ lb. 2.00 @ 2.1 
xel Ib. 1.00 @ 1.02 
an deena’ Ib a 6S OS 
DE dhreveceectaes Ib. 65 @ .67 
Powder b 52 G 54 
Resin b 52 @ 34 
Resin D I 52 @ 54 
Be -wadane } 1.25 @ 1.600 
Albasan | 70 @ 7 
Antox . } @ 56 
B-L-E b 52 @ 61 
Flectol B 52 @ ¢ 
Flectol H (ieeeaes b 52 @ ¢ 
Flectol White ' 34a .90 @ 1.15 
Neozone A, B, C, D, E — 52 @ .63 
Oxynone Ib 77 @ 7 
PT cccoeeed lb. 45 @ .A48 
Santoflex B .... ; Ib 52 @ .65 
Santovar A ..... sia hen sare b 1.15 @ 1.40 
Da sé6ecseses ie alee 33 -@~—C(iC«SS 
OS gapangapenetes + cba 52 @ .54 
Stabilite Alba ..... Ib 70 @ .7S5 
VUE Scecces — b 5S2 @ .61 
LUBRICANTS—MOLD & RUBBER SURFACE 
Aresklene ery eee lb 355 @ sf 
Cocoa Soay stock , lb 6 @ 8 
Colite 10 P 1.1 
Dipex , % G g 
Glycerized L I " ga 1.1 @ 1 
Lubrex ies cane It 25 @ 30 
MineraMte ........ ton — ‘@30.00 
Maene Paste ....<:< t 12 @ .18 
DD seccnaceds ton 65.00 @75 00 
Soap Tree Bark, cut, sifted. .Ib 06 @ 8 
FACTICE OR RUBBER SUBSTITUTES 
Amberex . oe 25 @ 
Amberex Type B : h is%e 
Distr eveses ; jee b 8s @ 12 
WE cetedéneeeeee vee I 08 @ .13% 
Ze esebecccotece TTT @ .11% 
Neophax A ....... oes . «lb 119 @ 
eg oie INGREDIENTS 
Dispersed Sulfur No. 2.. lb 74@ 15 
Sulfur Chk aie yellow (drs.) .!t 3 @ 8 
Sulfur, rubber makers 
Refined (bags) ~wt 2.40 a 
Commercial (bags wt. 2.05 @ 
WT (28) 4 habs boteeob oes lb. 1.75 @ 
Vandex .-lb 1.75 @ = 
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Crude Rubber — Latex & Guayule — 


Reclaim — Tires & Tubes — Automobiles 
— Rims — Gasoline — Cotton Prices 














U. S. Imports and Exports 
of Crude Rubber 














zs be il 
Gross Imports Re-exports _t 
Average Average Pa = 
Declared Declared = 
Total Value Total Value o_ 
Long Declared per pound Long Declared per pound Loag. 
YEARS Tons Value Cents Tons Jalue ents Tons 
1924 325,899 173,367,272 23.75 10,309 6,057,637 26.23 315,590 
1925 393,370 426,167,504 48.36 14,827 19,847,753 59.76 378,543 
1926 409,944 501,131,064 54.57 17,671 22,470,583 56.77 392,273 
1927 424,733 338,688,492 35.60 27,775 24,735,488 39.76 396,958 
(928 432,633 242,727,423 25.05 32,159 18,128,761 25.17 400,474 
1929 560,082 239,177,811 19.06 36,485 16,868,718 20.64 523,597 
1930 482,083 139,133.048 12.88 30,205 9,310,205 13.76 451,878 
1931 497,176 72,922,845 6.55 25,595 4,255,572 7.42 471,581 
1932 409,556 31,936,459 3.48 20,930 2,015,612 4.30 388,626 
1933 407,817 44,034,064 4.82 20,537 2,601,352 5.65 387,280 
1934 449,513 97,929,676 9.73 23,848 5,770,109 10.80 425,665 
1935 453,134 115,299,448 11.36 11,389 3,084,331 12.09 441,745 
1936 467,064 152,072,496 14.54 12,581 4,488,223 15.93 454,483 
1937 574,600 237,307,041 18.44 7,902 3,385,433 19.02 566,698 
1938 397,620 125,357,730 14.07 5,652 1,799,124 14.21 391,968 
1939 469,803 167,558,245 15.92 13.125 5,832,618 19.84 456,678 
1940 780,820 303,117,72¢ 17.33 7,060 3,197,136 20.22 773.760 
94( 
July 6,931 26,426,632 17.63 100 49,828 22.20 66,831 
Aug. 70,453 27,608,883 17.49 416 183,369 19.69 70,037 
Sept. 75,770 29,317,540 17.27 666 349,443 23.43 75,104 
dct. 73,179 27.975,598 17.07 316 123,216 17.38 72,863 
Nov. 69,344 26,917,136 17.21 126 52,020 18.45 69,718 
Dec. 94,172 36.369,973 17.24 205 94,422 20.52 93,967 
41 
Fan 84,201 33.370.482 17.69 9? 138.009 21.11 3.90 
eb 70,745 28, 469, 753 17.97 327 144,139 19.69 70,418 
Mar. 84,991 34,030,846 17.88 329 163,375 22.19 84,662 
Apr 61,288 24,193,639 17.62 238 99,371 18.96 61,054 
May 98,438 39,537,574 17.93 370 204,865 24.72 98,068 
une 62,124 25,179,498 18.09 476 257,254 24.13 61,648 
ly 94,622 39,296,581 18.54 423 219,597 23.17 94,199 
Note: “Gross Imports” do not include latex or guayule. To secure more 
accurate figures for “‘Net Imports” latex and guayule figures (shown below) 
should he added and the re-export figure deducted from the total. Annual 
figures for 1924-36 were revised in February, 1937. 
United States Imports of Guayule, 
. . 
Balata, Jelutong, Liquid Latex 
(All Quantities in Long Tons) 
Guayule Balata Jelutong Liquid Latex (*) 


Tons Dollars Tons Dollars Tons Dollars Tons Dollars 





1924 1.356 $36,392 464 568,456 6,165 1,237,100 2,157 864,059 
1925 3,781 1,803,448 517 574,750 6,749 1,642,531 3,272 3,537,510 
1926 4,305 2,562,096 354 327,213 7.263 3,127,757 3,394 4,686.743 
1927 5,018 2,674,957 582 77.246 7,785 2,448,657 1,495 1,170,650 
1928 3,077 1,755,685 731 430.855 7.552 2,540,054 4,007 2,121,786 
1929 1,275 545,175 728 566,964 8,204 2,458,12 3,729 1,788,391 
1930 1,096 347,388 502 422,684 5,907 1,403.244 4,458 1,508,786 
Pe eke ~Hpeireo. 1,207 411,380 5,777 1,019,010 4,675 888,909 
1932 jens 20s @ OO 707 147,403 4,607 616,596 5,112 601,999 
1933 mies) aaa 1.659 2,261,869 5,990 944,895 11,085 1,833.671 
1934 398 75,349 1,054 438.209 4,987 943,752 13,107 3,643,221 
1935 459 86.835 615 188,384 5,644 1,063,126 13.553 3,782,222 
1936 1,229 286.552 535 199,368 6,163 1,296,364 19,852 6,659,899 
1937 2.694 745.873 354 151,344 7,109 2,017,786 23,185 10,213,670 
1938 2,485 623,819 509 181,140 9,132 2,944,504 11,878 4,147,318 
939 2.232 463,345 694 265,553 6,640 1,603,418 27,438 10,467,552 
940 3,634 758.007 18 300,500 7,451 2,449,137 33,789 14,593,466 

QO4 
July 262 53,058 65 20,553 336 115,599 2,281 993,411 
Aug 297 59,464 61 22,638 701 276,642 2,278 1,022,531 
Sept. 250 49,845 40 19.245 712 246,641 2,953 1,337,487 
det 381 77,286 70 38.092 1,150 382,168 1,156 512,153 
Nov 392 78,587 67 43,939 445 152,297 2,308 1.169.086 
Dec 278 62,586 54 39,471 1,102 341,876 3.534 1,539,957 

41 
Jan. 447 104,128 57 32,910 698 221,911 2,184 1,019,741 
Feb. 283 65,942 41 22,790 768 245.732 2,946 1,279,648 
Mar. 426 98,187 36 16,147 715 258,314 1,707 774,225 
Apr 23 95,916 64 18,533 514 189,520 1,594 648.217 
May 334 76,414 61 44,381 822 287,249 2,632 1,117,226 
é 383 86,949 67 30,470 552 179,779 2,070 936,944 
411 94,874 100 34,119 830 215,176 2,049 130,126 


') Weight given in pounds of dry rubber contained in latex. 
Note: Annual figures for 1924-1936 revised on basis of information received 
en February 8, 1937. 


RUBBER AGE, NOVEMBER, 1941 





1934 
Jan. 39,190 46,636 48,631 
Feb. 40,515 42,720 36,841 
Mar. 47,003 42,153 42,813 


(Including Latex) 


1935 1936 


Apr. 44,853 44,247 52,031 5 


May 42,918 41,101 50, 
June 40,147 


July 32,55 
Aug. 33,21 
Sept. 30,25 


Oct. 31,253 


Dec. 36,569 





Tot. 453,223 491,544 575,000 
Note: The 


36,156 52, 
35,917 48,2 
38,775 46,777 
37,086 46,449 
41,969 49,637 
Nov. 34,748 42,310 50,433 
42,474 49,754 


above figures are 


Figures on Monthly Basis 


1937 1938 

50,879 31,265 
51.950 25,357 
54,129 32,389 

»859 29,730 

612 51,795 30,753 
772 51,860 32,540 
50 43,703 34,219 
41,506 40,552 
43,945 40,183 
38,754 42,850 
34,025 49,050 


29195 48.143 
543,600 437,031 


U.S. Consumption of Crude Rubber 





— 
1939 1940 1941 
47,387 58,061 65,989 
43,422 52.078 62,692 
51,416 52,454 69,024 
45,268 52.361 71,374 
45,484 54,513 71,365 
48,438 47,834 84,912 
44,975 48.354 68,653 
51,740 53,307 55,365 
51,402 52,469 53,655 
57,155 59,644 
55,677 57,716 
49,636 59.709 
592,000 648,500 


based on the annual surveys conducted by 


the Leather and Rubber Division, Bureau of Foreign & Domestic Commer¢e, 
D. C., with the exception of those for the current year which 


Washington, 
are estimates made by 


revised frequently and the 


the Rubber 
‘ l ; latest 
for the most reliable figures. 


available 


Manufacturers Association. 
issue should always 


They are 
be consulted 








Reclaimed Rubber in the United 
(All Quantities in Long Tons) 


Produc- 
Year tion 
1931 129,690 123,000 
1932 75,656 77,500 
1933 93,587 85,000 
1934 108,162 100.855 
1935 122,948 117,523 


Consumption 


wn 
~ 


wr tw 
COenw 


NMNN dow 





1940: 

Jan. 19,239 16,341 28.1 
Feb. 17,938 15,629 30.0 
Mar. 17,182 16,200 30.9 
Apr. 16,518 16,573 31.7 
May 17.499 15.984 29.3 
June 16,581 15,163 31.7 
1941: 

Jan. 20,413 19,086 28.9 
Feb. 19,506 18,222 29.1 


Mar. $2,006 19,611 28.4 
Apr. 21,574 20,427 28.6 
May 22,775 21,405 30.0 


June 23,7 


90 22,559 26.6 


to 
Tons Crude Stocks 


21,714 
16,334 
17,780 
20,000 
17,000 


Figures on 


27,089 
7,962 
37'5 24 
26,492 
27,141 
27,701 


33,380 
33,654 
35,028 
35.336 
35,871 
36,265 


States 


Consumption 


Crude Stocks 
24.6 19,000 
29.8 28,800 
29.9 23,000 


Produc- % to 
Year tion Tons 
1936 150,571 141,486 
1937 185,033 162.000 
1938 %*22,400 120,800 


1939 186,000 
1940 208,971 


Monthly Basis 


July 14,299 
Aug. + fl 
Sept. 16,379 
Oct. 19, 
Nov. 17,636 
Dec. 19,239 17,397 29. 


July 
Aug. 
Sept. 


Oct. os 
Nov. oh 
Dec. ees 


170.000 28.7 25,250 
3 





190,244 29. 32,636 
14,539 30.1 27,129 

161 14,464 27.1 28.526 
14,835 28.3 29,039 
300 16,807 28.2 30,816 
16,312 28.3 31,459 

1 32,636 

11 21,725 31.6 36,751 
11 20.864 38.7 39,099 
78 24,032 44.8 38,055 


Note: The above figures are based on the annual surveys conducted by the 


Leather and Rubber Division, 
Washington, D. C. 
are estimates made } ss the Rubber Manufacturers 


Bureau of Foreign & 
with the exception of those for the current year which 
Association. 


Domestic Commerce, 


They are 


revised frequently and the latest available issue should always be consulted 
The annual figures are more accurate. 


for the most reliable figures. 


shown are those on hand at the end of the indicated month or year. 


Stocks 








U. S. Consumption of Gasoline 


(Bureau of Mines. Statistics) 
(In Thousands of Barrels of 42 Gallons) 








1939* 1940 1941* 1939* 1940 1941 
January 38,089 40.370 45,344 August 54,025 55,346 62,944 
February 34,928 37,557 42,001 September 49,505 52,297 se. 
March 43,042 44,607 48,760 October 49,854 53,807 ..... 
April 44,264 47,683 55,154 November 47,407 49,074 ..... 
May 49.766 52,946 59,307 December 43,807 46,413 eee 
June 50,133 55,459 58,360 —— ——_ —— 
July 50,689 53,865 63,093 Total 555,509 589, Se -tvivess 

a Revised. 
Rims Inspected and Passed in U. S. 
(Tire and Rim Association Reports) 
Total Total Total 
IFSP ecccse 24,141.50? TSSS ksses - 8.713.962 1937 22.257,798 
oo , ere 17.364.096 T7Se savdus 12.252.118 1938 .. 10,619,338 
1$31 11.233.800 1935 ..cceee 18.664,107 Tee eveces 17.471.914 
IFES cevese 6.261.336 1936 20,789,504 BPSe ‘wes cde 19,378,558 
1941 1941 1941 

January 2,032,121 a seaiegewe 2,407,864 September . 1,811,267 
February .. 2,131,211 eter 2.308,986 EEE Avie snd vones 
March .... 2,663,961 JG -icvies 2,061,144 November : 
AGE ws<03 2,682,225 August 1,532,032 December .. ‘ ° 




























































































A Spot Closing Prices 
~~ “ - _ -— le ai ~ ns 
S18 lallgl® SI8lilall & Ribbed Smoked Sheets 
-* - | id ot 1 lO 10 tO SIN ons « . . " - a 
= < 2 | oo mAaSE 1 Ie ‘ (New York Markets) 
eo SR) 8 Sees | wes 2 Ot ewe x -——— Average Price per Pound for Years 1913-1932——, 
“ > > 1 6 oO > | ~ NMOe . me , ~ , ~ , ~ , ~ , ~ 
- i i iN — Tee ; Year Cents Year Cents Year Cents Year Cents Year Cents 
> were aii Shdeniaa aeteees cai vy are 1914 65.33 1918 60.15 1922 17.50 1926 48.50 1930 11.98 
ok eS 3 SMES SE XY : 1915 65.85 1919 48.79 1923 29.45 1927 37.72 1931 6.17 
* S2=rRe 22 1S AADSOOS ASkaS Is 1916 72.50 1920 36.30 1924 26.20 1928 22.48 1932 3.49 
1917 72.23 1921 16.36 1925 72.46 1929 20.59 1933 5.9% 
oa Pe 0, Me ree wm. go SS an —— x x" a . ~s e 
& leess Sn A Kee |S -—— Average Monthly Price per Pound Since 1933——~ 
’ ™N - = ic 7 nN one N } 

1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 194] 
one sv Ie PEL LEO mer a _— Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents 
s «8 00 et : = Jan ; 9.32 13.10 14.35 21.37 14.63 15.75 19.06 19.38 
= . ; vee a Se wererewe catia Feb. . 10.45 12.92 15.48 21.33 14.71 15.93 18.83 20.43 
> mao eos | © | OPN eee | p00, be — : Mar 11.01 11.51 15.89 24.09 13.55 16.26 18.58 22.17 
& s Soss 2 | oro- ane Soc | A pr. 12.10 11.55 15.98 23.44 11.84 15.87 19.16 22.74 
™ —- TUT | eG AANA | wm Se 12.05 15.62 21.14 11.57 16.07 21.21 23.90 
> June 13.51 12.57 15.85 19.29 12.57 16.37 22.20 g 
_ 7° 72 eo tt no 90 L£ 
= es & = — > ~| ron | Jul is 4.6 12.10 16.49 18.86 15.3 16.5 91.12 2 
” a =. LI zala Nin Aug 15.47 11.98 16.25 18.37 16.08 1 19.62 
= Sept 15.36 11.55 16.46 18.55 16.1 21.24 19.28 7 
Sa SF] | = LF eLyrS ae > oe ie . 13.9 12.62 16.55 16.28 16.89 19.89 20.33 
~) =a | == I= 2aae Sl lnnaSia ¢ Nov. 13.04 13.15 17.97 14.60 16.24 20.21 21.04 

Dec. 12.98 13.28 20.01 15.41 16.05 20.01 20.76 
& oa | Se o - ae - ted Se > Sonny er Average 
e ™ S888 o | aeast isn | AINNS lagen s for Year .. 12.92 12.37 16.41 19.39 14.64 17.57 20.10 
~ : ’ ' _ 1 ; ; : 
“2. + ere ws Hee | ys ¢ SEK lee! y 
8 ™“ om 22> Do > oe is a NO y= Me 
HAAN o- o " ’ =aAINXna C ~y ° S ~ 
3 : bbed 
a PR ag Pass em London Closing Prices of Ribbe 
w 8 |=SeQ aneern|sai-s S.2)2=(3| 2 
™ | rN ~ » ing - on N ne CUS is >. 
Ss ies tigen %S Smoked Sheets 
mo | Rel SE | eyes | MASE | we 
= , ao AAO or “~e a ; 
> an im bn an o I~ > he N i - (In Pence Per Pound) 

: Se zt Ss S|] Re Rew | ewes eS | Syste 1941 1941 1941 1941 1941 1941 1941 94 
= SNoS a | & INaa | noo ASIN | Kana Day May June July Aug. Day May June July Aug 
SANAAN oe Ian | BAAN =a N LNA , 14° : ~— poet le 14. : ; 

hn ™~ - | | ~ On as Noro ee ox 4 14 Se 7 
25 Siz, SS |Saet|SE/F = RRISSS 3 3%, — —- 8 _ 
— = ine : : ¢ ‘ 13 19 14 
— inn oo eet — - = ” ’ 4 ‘202 2 ”) 13 
pa, I * PLES | FRE mm “ss 6 13% 21 . 13% - 
_ ONUAS DY ox >nO- a | | a 22 13% - 
mR AN - ’ 17". ANN om NAN Q 2 1314 - 
> * - ) " 24 — 
o2 st | £ Bo Ses | we | MESS | Shy s 10 25 2 
= = | 8&8 AAeV-Isokt |o= AON |S 11 26 13% - 
D 5% ee 12 _ 27 13% adi 
wa. wee nr o | Soy S we lye + + . . +4. 
— ome i=) > ox Tx. aoO- — ONO ~ om - — Z $y 
ad ‘ aN leg ee Ta an in NC 15 14 ‘ —_ ee 30 13% aie 
° - 31 - 
| ot NS oN * oo oe stro | 1 we : ‘ | 
— oan eS RFS =e BS 2 my eS <5 ~~ Note: No quotations have been made on the London Exchange since June 
I) Lue ae — = ng SIAN aXtian ia 
Sa | ile eiwt Iwate la ow comes Average Monthly Price Per Pound ———— 
~ - an — x OP nn ot - aa” wh = 
-_ inl t& ats IeKAISS aaaai/ag 1938 1939 1940 1941 1938 1939 1940 1941 
| Month Pence Pence Pence Pence Month Pence Pence Pence Pence 
S| Revit ¢ | yottme les | ee | |S Jan. ... 7.077 7.926 11.793 12.415 Aug. ... 7.841 8.545 12.818 
ww “= =-22/8 D | WLMmMS | AS | = oon] [ema | Feb. ... 7.029 7.942 12.577 12.769 Sept. .. 7.918 9.634 11.964 
=) & eS a weve" * Peeeagees Mar. ... 6.590 8.120 11.651 13.967 Oct. ... 8.355 10.177 11.813 
2 2 lee a oe Apr. ... 5.793 7.910 10.980 14.228 Nov. 8.111 11.210 11.801 
® °c oiss FSR | OX May ... 5.632 8.002 11.600 13.670 Dec. ... 8.005 11.559 11.963 
oO" = 18N RAVNAAN [AGT June ... 6.147 8.216 13.046 —— Average 
‘- July ... 7.464 8.271 12.410 —— for Year. 7.164 8.959 12.035 
Quy = ws ¢] | Money : 
wo” =R2eR2 2| i8agaan igs 
= i- a Ii NA 
4 oss — Spot Closing Cotton Pri 
S » 3.3 SS | SSS. pot Ulosing Cotton Prices 
=~ ey ser a IN 1 NANa 
_ 
~ 2s |S Lee She | ore (Middling Upland Grade—New York Market) 
co 2A a a Oe os on 
5 mee tm Slane |aS | 8s . . 
A on Recent Daily Price Per Pound 
> KOT mek | ~ a es 1941 1941 1941 1941 1941 1941 1941 1941 19 
-—™ alae ofn | N/R Date Sept. Oct. Nov Date Sept. Oct. Nov Date Sent. Oct 
‘Ss — his 17.91 16.98 11 18.54 17.50 22 17.34 17.04 
= | wie —_—e ao ene 2 17.57 17.81 2 1200 ox 23 17.39 17.35 
~— tr | oO Stoo Re 3. «17.91 17.74 16.99 13 18.59 - 24 17.54 17.21 
iA21S paraana 1Qa [a 4 17.97 18.02 14 =» 17.59 25 17.42 17.06 
= 5 18.01 17.02 15 18.41 17.29 6 273 <2 
« =| et mer I] ¥ 6 18.16 17.86 17.04 16 18.26 16.59 7 17.18 16.83 
=12R2 SAAN IN 1 V8 | 7 — 17.75 17.20 17 18.45 16.95 28 16.93 
. has : sind 8 18.40 17.46 17.3 18 18.24 17.07 29 17.34 17.05 
n — CS 1 eae 9 18.61 17.37 19 17.98 - 30 «17.48 17.14 
te 3 |= KET SS ee 10 18.26 17.54 17.31 20 17.69 16.78 31 17.07 
—~ 1 aN artaanann PEs 21 pu 17.05 
ee « pe] | PEST | yee | , 
“ 22059 =| |ema== |aa Average Monthly Price Per Pound 
wm aN a | NANN | ac ? 
1938 1939 1940 1941 1938 1939 1940 1941! 
Sab | mS 4 eo | Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents 
™ Salce asst in-wn in Jan 8.57 .94 11.19 10.66 Aug. ... 841 9.30 9.84 17.06 
=o ! Jar tt lh te BA Feb 8.91 8.97 11.10 10.87 Sept. .. 8.17 9.30 9.69 17.94 
~~ s ' Mar. 8.92 9.00 10.90 11.08 Oct. ... 8.61 9.24 9.62 17. 
Ss ve > > Apr. 8.76 8.87 10.89 11.48 Nov. ... 9.08 9.73 9.97 
setts =< ps oetse May 8.50 9.56 10.33 12.97 Dec. ... 8.72 10.97 10.18 
eo Besse eo EE = 23 SESE June 8.38 9.88 10.72 14.66 Average 
™> Bases F eS SEF RER E> wes uly 8.85 9.71 10.42 16.55 for Year 8.66 9.46 10.40 
S €@4%A374 = 2 QO «%5 —sst 2 
- NOL ba a0 = a Mee Z. 
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Stocks of Crude Rubber 


(All figures are in long tons) 
ON HAND OR AFLOAT TO THE U. S. 


--—ON HAND——, -——AFLOAT——7*"_ -———_——-TOTAL——__, 
Endof 1939 1940 1941 1939 1940 1941 1939 1940 1941 
Jan. 220,727 139.304 309,411 48,210 90,285 153,169 268,937 229,589 462,580 
. | 207,882 129,023 320,372 55,814 112,257 136,955 263,696 241,280 457,327 
M 201,752 134,871 338,147 55,981 113,619 140,228 257,733 248,490 478,375 
nts Apr. 188,074 152.645 329,767 57,918 102,557 153,484 245,992 255,202 483,251 
” M 187,980 148,88! 359,234 54,046 109,364 147,459 242,026 258,245 506,693 
? June 173,493 154,313 339,108 51,274 119,138 175,499 224,767 273,451 514,607 
‘9 ] 165,430 175,455 395,216 52,990 139,629 132,304 218,440 315,084 527,520 
96 A 152,029 194,760 446,008 66,717 141,286 90,591 218,746 336,046 536,599 
‘a S 136,824 220,597 473,684 68,310 137,888 139,784 205,134 358,485 613,468 
O 119,404 235,353 100,500 166,837 219,904 402,190 
4] Nov 105,205 250,412 114,044 158,095 219.249 408,507 
ts Dec. 125,800 288,864 91,095 145,950 216,895 434,814 
42 - 
43 Note: Above figures include stocks held by United States Government. 
4 STOCKS OUTSIDE REGULATED AREAS 
0 . 7 d : 
r (Figures from the International Rubber Regulation Committee) 
9 Singapore Para and United United 
0 1940 and Penang Manaos Kingdom States Total 
UE cnnces coe 40,395 1,580 25,000* 212.774 279.749 
September 29,069 2,559 25,000* 241,538 298.166 
SO Sesstavéns 33.613 3,084 30,000* 259,140 325.837 
November 33,778 3,697 30,000* 276,943 344,418 
December 26,773 2,165 35,000* 318.486 382,424 
1941 
= January 37,145 2,151 40,000* 309,411 388,707 
February 46,913 2,510 40,000* 320,372 409,795 
March 41,005 1,200 40,000* 338,147 420,352 
April 42,085 2,205 40,000* 329,767 414,057 
i sehaw cade < eed 44,610 1,768 40,000* 364,107 450.485 
June $3,263 915 40,000* 339,108 423,286 
July 41.534 1,063 40,000* 395,216 477,813 
* Estimated. 
STOCKS INSIDE REGULATED AREAS 
; (Figures from the International baad Regulation Committee) 
1940 Malaya N.E. Ceylon? Other * Total 
August 39,950 4 9,771 4,256 92,228 
September 44.730 39,614 9,384 4,124 97,852 
October 42,239 37,720 9,158 4,407 93,524 
November 43 693 39,267 11,675 3,997 98,632 
December 48, 48,622 11,850 4,124 113,383 
1941 
January 47,198 45,137 13,196 4,329 109,860 
February 55,512 48,390 14,677 4,064 122.743 
March 44,432 46,492 13,841 4,210 108,975 
x oeas 53,237 46,755 14,432 4,009 118,433 
May 46,511 49,184 an. °. - deneee 
yb eS ais ew aw o 46.758 51,319 * - Seen 
July a.  . sexes Sine 8 8=—Ss_ nhwns 
(") Estates and Dealers (*) Estimated. 
RUBBER STOCKS AFLOAT 
. Afloat for aon at for All Other Total 
United States Europe Afloat Afloat 
End of: 194 
Se 141,286 55,000 53.714 255,000 
September 137,033 60,000 67,967 265,000 
Oc tober .. 166,837 60,000 38,163 265,000 
November 158,095 60,000 31,905 250,000 
December 145,950 60,000 44,050 230,000 
153,169 60,000 51,831 265,000 
136,955 60.000 48.045 245,009 
140,228 60,000 59,772 260,000 
153,484 60,000 61,516 275,000 
147,459 60.000 47,541 255,000 
175,499 60,000 39.501 275,000 
ily 132,304 69,000 47 ,696 240,000 
 ippaaiebeepepe 0,591 ee ¢ > pace A 6” Dipemiaie 
Note: Total Afloat figures are estimated at 1% months’ world shipments by 
the International Rubber Regulation Committee. Afloat for U. S. is supplied by 
the Rubber Manufacturers Association. Afloat for Europe is estimated. All 
Other Afloat is determined by subtraction. 
TOTAL WORLD STOCKS 
At End of: 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 
January 600,479 454,249 549,762 497.665 433.841 753,021 
February 599,355 445,265 565,833 479,578 429,551 769,193 
March 583,318 447.856 586,666 460,723 447,472 783,737 
April 567,172 428,249 586,291 438,252 465,345 765,521 
May 541,871 413,134 568,158 429,979 470,981 777,429 
June §20.255 434,250 573,136 407,640 500.774 771,229 
July see 519,074 445,782 580,654 418,639 547,708 799,934 
August 500,520 457,462 565,394 397,345 579,119 859,329 
September 493.585 470.768 551,447 396,867 UF. Serer 
October ...... 486.159 479,398 540,976 413,274 Geeisee- cannes 
vember . 466,491 493.266 512.196 395.217 7 
December 466,576 545,533 482.852 391,125 Fane * - sexes ° 
M nthly aie 528,738 460,022 555,280 427,192 Te : eee ° 
Note: Figures prior to 1941 represent principal world stocks only, as sup 
plied by the Department of Commerce. Figures since! 1941 represent total 
world stocks, as compiled by the Commodity Exchange, Inc. 
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U.S. Tire and Tube Statistics’ 





(All Figures Represent Thousands) 
AUTOMOBILE CASINGS 






































Production Figures on Quarterly Basis 

















Quarter 1934 1935 936 1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 
Jan.-Mar. 13,437 13,355 11,376 15,565 7,314 13,946 14,896 16.333 
Apr.-June 13,565 12,597 14,892 15,834 7,380 13,759 15,636 18,310 
July-Sept. )'822 11,312 14,914 12,207 10,794 15,182 13,877 15,191 
Oct.-Dec. 10,406 12,099 14,858 9,704 12,360 14,726 14,777 

Total “47,230 49,363 56,040 53,310 37,848 57 1,613 59,186 

———Shipment Figures on Bee A Basis—— —————_ ——~ 

Quarter 1934 1935 936 193 1939 1940 1941 
Jan.-Mar, 10,750 11,154 10,554 14.143 7,388 12,445 12,791 15,263 
Apr.-June 14,998 13.473 15,940 15,741 9,564 15,107 17,595 21,277 
July-Sept. 11,648 13, 94 14,037 13,106 11,243 15,791 12,904 17,120 
Oct.-Dec. 9,310 12,06 12.855 10,495 12,098 14,165 15,484 

Total 46,686 50,182 53,386 53,485 40,293 57,508 58,774 

FEET eT taken de en 

Quarter 1934 1935 36 1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 
Jan.- Mar. 11,651 11,675 8,762 12,004 10,547 9,963 10,789 10,149 
Apr.-June 10,219 10,755 7,556 12,081 8,337 8,632 8,871 7,088 
July-Sept. 8,419 8,288 8,690 11,200 7.859 8,080 9,837 5,170 
Oct.-Dec. 9,455 8,196 10,717 10,383 8,166 8,665 9,127 

Figures for Recent Months 
7--PRODUCTION~ -—~—SHIPMENTS— -—INVE ited Bory 
1939 1940 1941 1939 1940 1941 1939 1840 1941 
July 4,595 4,788 5,603 5,143 4,318 6,456 8,103 9,350 6,235 
Aug. 5,511 4,676 5,(05 4,990 4,123 5,400 8,691 9,911 5.834 
Sept. 5,076 4,413 4,583 5,658 4,462 5,264 8,080 9,837 5,170 
AUTOMOBILE INNER TUBES 
Production Figures on Quarterly Basis— — 

Quarter 1934 1935 19236 1937 1938 1939 1940 194] 
Jan.-Mar, 12,823 12.553 11,891 15,831 7,314 12,383 ert 15,349 
Apr.-June 13.191 11,631 14,624 15,413 7,380 11,847 13,7 17,584 
July-Sept. 10,321 11,270 15,320 12,038 10,794 13,118 12, 428 13,884 
Oct.-Dec. 9,891 12,425 15,201 9,092 12,360 13,300 13,308 

Total 46,226 47,879 57,036 52,374 37,848 ‘50, 648 $2,237 

—Shipment Figures on Quarterly Basis— ~-— a 

Quarter 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 
Jan.-Mar. 10,640 11,252 11,367 14,606 7,387 11,422 11,683 14,265 
Apr.-June 14,553 11,928 15,113 15,495 9,564 13,010 14,978 18,577 
July-Sept. 11,545 13,251 15,069 12,901 11,243 13,449 11,344 15,499 
Oct.-Dec. 8.306 11,636 12,874 9,765 12,099 13,309 14,209 

Total 45,044 48,067 54,423 2,767 40,293 51, 190 52,214 
———-—- ———Inventory Figures ?————__—_______ — 

Quarter 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 
Jan.- Mar. 10.244 10,406 8,660 11,993 10,547 8,752 8,110 8,069 
Apr.-June 8.795 10,050 8,075 11,833 8,337 7,549 6,848 7,010 
July-Sept. 7.639 7,565 8,595 11,326 7,859 7,206 7,970 5,467 
Oct.-Dec. 9,180 8,231 10,945 10,312 8,166 7,036 7,017 

Figures for Recent Months 
—PRODUCTION~ -—SHIPMENTS— -—INVENTORY 2 
1939 1940 1941 1939 1940 1941 1939 1940 1941 
July 3,905 4,020 5,288 4,150 3,793 5,920 7,323 7,096 6,357 
Aug. 4,757 4,306 4,444 4,309 3.600 4,783 7.799 7,794 6,071 
Sept. 4,457 4,099 4,152 4,991 3,952 4,796 7,206 7,970 5,467 
1 These figures are based on reports received from the Rubber Manufac- 


turers Association. 


They 


should be consulted for most reliable figures. 
2 Stocks held by manuiacturers at end ot period indicated. 


are revised frequently and the latest available issue 








Automobile Production 


c—United States— 


7 Canada—— 





Passenger Passenger Granu 

Year Total Cars Trucks Total Cars Trucks Total 
1929 .....5,358.420 4.587.400 771,020 263.295 207.498 55.797 5,921,715 
a «eses 3,355,980 2,814,452 540.534 154,192 125,442 28.750 3,510.178 
1931 .....2,389.730 1.973.090 416.640 2,621 63.477. 19.144 2.472.351 
. ea, 1,370,678 1,135,493 235,187 60.816 50.718 10,098 1,431,494 
S9Ge svcce 1.920.057 1.573.512 346,545 65.924 53.855 12.069 1,992,126 
a. eee 2,753,111 2,177,919 575.192 116,852 92,647 24.205 2,869.963 
.: a 3.946.934 3.252.244 694.690 172.877 135.562 37.315 4,119,811 
ae vows 4.454.115 3.669.528 784,587 162.159 128,369 33,790 4,616,274 
3 4.808.974 3.915.889 893.085 207.463 153.046 54.417 5.016,437 
1938 .....2,489.°85 2.000.985 488.100 ata ake 123.761 42.325 2.655.171 
1939® .3.577.292 2.866.796 710.496 155.426 108,369 47,057 3.732,718 
ae 4,469,354 3,692,328 777,026 222,984 110,126 112,858 4,692,338 

1941 
Jan.* 500.863 411,233 89.630 23,195 11,990 11,205 524,058 
Feb.* 485.616 394,513 91,103 23.710 10,647 13,063 509,326 
Mar.* 507,805 410,196 97,609 26,044 12,093 13,951 533,849 
Apr.*® 462.270 374.979 87.291 27.584 12.091 15.493 489.854 
DO secs 518,748 417.698 101,050 26.585 9.840 16.745 545.333 
ME 504.0% 520,521 418.983 101.538 25.753 8,538 17.215 546,274 
July * 444,241 343,748 100,493 24,654 3,849 20,895 468,895 
Aug. 147.600 78,529 69,071 17,192 3.160 14,032 164.792 
Sept. 234,255 167,790 66,465 14,496 2,548 11,948 248,751 

* Revised. 

Note: U. S. figures represent factory sales; Cariadian, preduction. 



























































Exports of Crude Rubber from Principal Producing Countries 
(Long Tons) 



























































BRIT TISH MALAY & British NETHERLAND INDIES 
ae ete | “os ‘ I mee India & Sara- North hai- Java & Sumatra Other eee Amazon All Worl 
aes ee ge r ~ = arts veylon Burma wak Borneo E. Coast N.1, “hina Valley Other Tota 
1924 259 706 0a$2a (18) + eos gene A. : 237 46,344 37,822 3,067 16,765 7,856 406.415 
1928 316.825 158,022 158,803 49.566 © 10.082 S424 3.377 gi'499 1205626 «F881 -23,208 «13,797 Saas) 
ie aeiaae 13a} dave: Sena are SEE 5 fists iatgst $3 Bede 1807 gal 
1907¢ ang 4% 49.727 239.64 33 267 19 700 1) Nae o Sane a’ . ae 95 ype = = : 
1929 74.236 163.09 411.744 2) <94 1 663 + 087 ot s2 4h pty tts 3: < saan 10,690 653,7 4 4 
1930 47 043 +4 4 9 5697 tiga tig th At A ia3'os4 9,696 21,14: 6,767 $53,894 
1031 hy 97 I 2 6,781 79,3 3.234 7.665 14.260 5,651 814,241 
BOSt $19,740 = 125,50 234 69 ‘ 10.451 6,247 87,747 116.009 11,696 12,121 3.292 792.203 
1923 573"4 Ry te 5 48,973 3 oe 6,960 4,664 79,837 85.871 13,883 6,450 1.816 702,818 
79 Ben fer 65,591 4 10,874 7,355 91,861 149,659 18,394 9.883 2,737 846,312 
1934 677,361 211,803 465,558 746 10,492 17,233 11,103 112.058 175,470 20,170 8.903 2985 1,008,663 
1935 590,319 = 174.052 413.66 54.316 13,968 19,465 8.885 78,323 139,297 28,816 11.275 $743 | '864;558 
1936 320.286 167.799 352.487 9 692 14.724 21.243 8.177 84°377 152205 -40782—Ss«14,193 11466 843,431 
1937 681.638 446 468.192 70,333 17.01 23.922 13.213 39.632 207.863 43.399 1575 13.063 1,133,864 
1928 = $26,911 = 136.101 = 370.810 = 49.528 15.178 17.792 9.512 37°326 94.301 (145.909 38.518 14 "sis 12°920  887'892 
995,524 177.8 473 61,02¢ 15,881 24,014 11,864 72,786 117,791 181,272 65,140 13,892 22,224 1,002,629 
. . . India & North Sara Tha South Mexico Grand 
” ——s Ce n Burma Borneo wak and Oceania Africa® Liberia America (Guayule) Tota 
peat 40,41 ' 88,894 23,317 17,623 35,166 $3,940 2,267. 10,103 7,223 17,601 4,106 1,391,334 
June 45,471 44,234 3.603 1.333 14? 77 > 172 > 73 g 727 5 1.080 ) ; 
July 2\861 60.48 7,33 Vises = ogey aoe aSS | aoassdeosO0s—ik:Ss«L03S = aasdzats 
Aug 4 s 4 5 8,139 1,332 1.5 2 64 4. $5 7 337 IR5 800 308 ] 33 327 120720 
iy 8 39 44 ) > 985 1.319 e 2,404 3.247 303 100 800 323 1,295 200 133,715 
Jet ) ¢ } 8,127 1.841 1. 2.364 2 255 2 08? 200 800 600 1.860 00 126.228 
— 6,045 ».623 2,626 1,13 3. 3¢ 3.463 71 200 s00 600 1,500 200 99.649 
‘ones ° , 10,700 3,405 I 520 5,343 9,000 200 600 813 1,427 392 128,216 
oa 7,804 8,593 7,858 2,085 2,443 2,137 9,058 $33 800 750 103 288 125,209 
eb 5 ‘ 1 4.346 1,022 1,686 2.922 4,137 1,995 200 800 828 ry 814 414 $9,370 
Mar 6,651 33 6,074 1,28 1,154 3726 712 6, 286 200 890 58 2.335 50 139,164 
Ma aaa 8,71 6,991 1,164 2,175 "118 4/271 ; 259 300 750 2,009 250 111,283 
May 062 418,099 7.786 1,019 1.237 3849 1,841 6,225 200 800 180 1,080 250 125, 28 
ay ae? $5,495 8,925 822 1,020 3,195 831 7,318 200 800 750 1,510 250 127,364 
July 373 81 7,387 666 2,027 3,799 3,614 5,000 200 800 750 1,253 250 132,500 
(1) Ine luding Brunei and Labuan; figures shown represent rubber which has Regulation Committee, which accounts for the difference in the principal 
ee ly | cen saippe land it rubber from the free stocks ore and producing ceuntries shown. Many figures for current months are provisional 
me au _ ~ yd ’ a oe produ a 3) Ex usive Of Liberia. Notes nly and are later revised when more definite statistics are available. There- 
‘ irnished by the United States Department fore, it is gested that figures from the most recent issue should be taken 
of Commerce. Figures since 1940 were furnished by the International Rubber as more reliable. 
> > >. >. . . >. 
Net Imports of Crude Rubber into Principal Manufacturing Countries 
(Long Tons) 
United United F . . 7 A Scandi ( zecho 
S J > rence Canada Japan Russia Australia Belgium Nether navia Spain slovakia 
States Kingdom (h) Germany (ac) (da) Italy (ce) (ed) (d) lands (abcdf) (g) (abcd) Total 
1919 238.407 42.671 17,685 5,584 6,395 9.7 9,394 73 1,002 3,995 2,771 3,149 2,418 9 343,808 
1920 249,530 56.844 13.885 11,890 11,746 $99 6.323 62 1a15 > 340 3.310 2'292 2008 $67 371.408 
1921 179.736 42.087 15,135 21,920 8'124 21.713 39.5 163 Ola 1.708 1.022 1.279 2245 569 300-620 
1922 = 296,594 11.724 24,352 27.346 9,207 15,934 6.420 2.493 2-043 172 —3807 1.77 "389 367 396.222 
1923 301.527 12.700 27.392 18.319 13277 15.372 2 4649 2.986 1.649 > 184 "792 2528 630 1.128 409.173 
1924 = 319.103 —11.550 30,446 22,727 14,299 19.571 8.64 2,346 3.124 2.688 —807 3,178 944 1.370 416,203 
1925 385.596 4,061 32.956 33°937 19.683 11,117 11.412 7088 4737 2'930 875 3.149 1,155 1.558  $20.274 
1926 = 399,981 = 84.865 34.240 22.775 «= 20,229 Ss «18.125 «9.809 = «6.529 9/021 2.498 2,670 4,046 1,299 1.870 617.957 
1927 403.472 60.249 «© -34.271 «= «38.892 -26.405 = .20,521, «11.381 12.018 9.490 6.482 "636 4.224 2055 2.672 632.768 
1928 © 407,572 4.84¢ 36,498 37,855 30,447 25,621 12.433 15.134 8.430 7,958 2,243 4.418 3,178 3.138 599.77) 
1929 528.608 122.673 $3.092 49,275 35.453 34,284 17,169 11.774 15.886 9445 3.022 6.440 "264 4630 894 638 ’ 
1930 = 458.056 120.069 68.503 45.488 28.793 33.039 ‘8.639 16.387 5.334 10.635 2,924 7,710 2,400 4,468 822,445 
1931 475.993 86.170 46.466 39.688 23.261 43,483 10.149 30.671 7.649 11,009 2.220 6,360 2.605 7717 794.641 
1932 393.844 44.086 42,506 43,121 20.917 36.027 14.469 30.637 12.376 9/319 2851 7/262 4°359 9444 ©693.618 
1933 398.365 = 73,335 = «61.953. $4,120 19.332 66.831 19.341 29,830 13,534 11,166 1,243 7,831 5.520 10,402 772,803 
1934 439.172 158.482 49.560 39.330 28.439 69.905 2) 308 47? 7} 9°44? 9°115 3738 12418 6.900 19.999 926.389 
1938 455.758 128829 $1.450 62.899 26.870 37.367 21.880 37.372 9.978 7,393 4,068 ‘11,878 8.140 11,245 895,727 
1936 = 475.359 2,591 $7,032 71,794 27.871 61.223 16,334 30.967 14,109 9°648 2888 11.236 6.668 8.772 791,510 
1937 $92,394 = 92.707 59.871 = 98,170 © 36.088 + «= 62.311 = -24.733 © 30,462 —:19,164 =: 14,970 4,343 4,680 2400 13,063 1,055,356 
1938 406,343 133,079 39.660 90,201 23.69 43,336 28,170 25.630 11.944 11.309 3/092 16.034 2:400 9936 °871.349 
1939 486,348 1.618 42332 _ 13,42 9,612 7/051 ig ‘ . 
1940 = 811,564 a sa ou, “ines ee 
1940 
Feb. 41,797 7 0* g 41 1.300* > nnNne 1 24¢ 694 493 1 200* 2nne 
Mar. 58,302 14,2 bad 3 ? 037 1s 90° 7000* 7R4 627 1°90 . 2n0* : ’ 
Apr. 70,135 16,4 Q* T: > nnn® 1 oe . 141? 4 1 nne anne 
May 50,610 10,00 00" 3.108 »sQ0e 1'300° . : anne sane . 
June 53.266 9,50 . 1.062 2, 900* 1.300* . 12 1'200* >n* 
July 69.496 19.5 ° 112 70008 1 300° ) . 1.90? : 1 20 . anne 
Aug 72,612 1,25 ° 4 : 4 300° 1 ene > ® 2 77S sees Lg + 2 ++ 
Sept. 78, 30¢ 4 . 742 y \* . = "5 n* Ane 
Oct 74.400 . +24 , ae . 12 . anne 
Nov 72'775 . $51 . ae 1,200° 2008 
Dec 97.794 bd 7.43 } . . ay 12 . . 
1941 
Tan R6,541 . ” + tone . e . - @ Anne anne 
Feb 73,647 ° 770 ' ne > * 1717 ; 1 200* y« 
Mar 86.794 . - 1 \* + . 42 : ne + 
Apr 63.071 . ty . * + 2nn* . - 
May 101,034 ° ) , . wo 4 o0* 00* 
June 64,101 ° 2.818 1 \* 1) @ 1 a 1.200* 20K . - 
July 96,681 ‘ 4.14 .: . oo00* me re . 
Aug 106,1 ’ . ) \. . 0* 
Sept 8] 43 
a—Including gutta percha cluding balata. c—Re exports not deducted Spain except in vears prior to 1925. h—French imports have been reduced in 
in monthly statistics ling some scrap and reclaimed rubber. e—O!- order imports of gutta percha and to reduce to basis of net 






weight —United States imports of guayule are included in this compilation 
*__Fieure is provisional: final figure will be shown when available. 





ficial statistics of rubber r by Sovier Russia. i 
Sweden, Denmark and Finland g—United Kingdom and 


Notre: Annvat Ficures Are Morr Accurate; Taey Agg Revisep at THz Exp or tue Fottowrne Year. 
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The WHERE-TO-BUY Section 
of THE RUBBER AGE in which are 
listed. the Products. and Services of 
the Leading Suppliers to the Industry. 


If what you are seeking is not listed 
here, write to the Service Department 
of THE RUBBER AGE, 250 West 57th 
St., New York, N. Y. 


Ie 
Ylterher Pace 


Chemicals and Compounding Materials _ 








ACCELERATORS— 


El-Sixtv: Ureka: Ureka C: Guantal: Santocure: 
RN-2 Crystals; DPG; Pip Pip; A-32; A-100; 
R-2 Crystals; A-10 « OXIDANTS — 
Flectols B, H, White; Santoflex B; Santovar A. 


MONSANTO CHEMICAL CO. 


Rubber Service Division 
1012 Second National Bidg., Akron, Ohio 





CARBON BLACK— Micronex 


the world’s standard gas black, 
universally known as the “King of 
Rubber Pigments.” 

Binney & Smith Co. 
41 East 42nd St. New York City 


CHEMICALS 


For Rubber For Industry Generally 


Accelerators Acids Latex 
Antioxidants Oil of Myrbane Lotol 
Specialties Aniline Oil Dispersions 


NAUGATUCK CHEMICAL 
Division of United States Rubber Co. 
1230 SIXTH AVE. NEW YORK 











AERO BRAND 


RUBBER CHEMICALS 
DPG—DOTG—Accelerator 49 
Rubber Sulphur 


American Cyanamid & 
Chemical Corporation 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N. Y. 











CARBON BLACK 
CONTINENTAL 


The Newest Name in Carbon Black offers 
CONTINENTAL DUSTLESS 
CONTINENTAL COMPRESSED 
CONTINENTAL UNCOMPRESSED 


Continental Carbon Company 
295 Madison Ave., New York, N.Y. 


CHEMICALS anp minenar 


Ingredients—Whiting, Clay, Tale, Barytes, 
Colors. Heavy Caleined Magnesia. Car- 
bonate of Magnesia, Pumice Stone. 


Standard Since 1890 


Whittaker, Clark & Daniels, Inc. 


260 West Broadway New York 











ALUMINUM FLAKE 


A uniform, fine, low gravity, white 
reinforcing pigment. Furnished to 
the rubber trade for 39 years. 


The Aluminum Flake Co. 
Akron, Ohio 











CARBON BLACK— Aertfloted 


Arrow Black for rubber com- 
pounding. Standard for grit-free 
uniformity. 

J. M. Huber, Inc. 
460 West 34th St. New York 


COAL TAR CHEMICALS 


Coumarone Resins Tack Producers 


Resinous Oils Dispersing Oils 
Reclaiming Oils Softeners 
Solvents 


The Neville Company 
Neville Island, Pittsburgh, Penna. 











ANTIMONY _sPentasulphide, 


golden and crimson, very fine, 
pure. 


Rare Metal Products Co. 
Belleville, N. J. 


Direct Factory Representation 











CARBON BLACK 
DIXIE...KOSMOS 
Used throughout the world 


UNITED CARBON COMPANY 
Charleston, W. Va. 
New York @® Akron @® Chicago 


COLLOIDAL SULPHUR 
COLLOIDAL ZINC OXIDE 
COLLOIDAL COLORS 


HEVEATEX CORPORATION 


78 Geodyear Ave. Melrose, Mass. 
Offices in New York, Akron, Chicago 














ASBESTINE—S pecially pre- 


pared for use in Rubber. Send for 
liberal working samples. 


SOLE PRODUCERS 
International Pulp Co. 
41 Park Row New York City 


CARBON BLACK 
WITCO DISPERSO 
and DUSTLESS and a 
Complete Line of High Quality 
Rubber Chemicals 
Wishnick-Tumpeer, Inc. 
295 Madison Ave., New York, N.Y. 





COLORS 

Harmon Organic Rubber Color Gran- 

ules are bright in shade and fast in 

cure. Easy to weigh—Easy to disperse 

—Economicai—Will not dust or fly. 

Harmon Color Works, Inc. 
Paterson, N. J. 














CALCENE—tThe Ideal low 
gravity, white reinforcing pigment. 
Gives high tensile and elongation 
properties with exceptionally good 
resistance to tear and abrasion. 

PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS CO., 


COLUMBIA CHEMICAL DIV. 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N. Y. 


CATALPO—tThe universal and 


standard rubber pigment now be- 
ing used in treads, solids, tubes, 
carcass frictions, etc. 


Moore & Munger 


33 Rector Street New York City 


COLORS 


BRILLIANT ORGANIC DYES; PER. 
MANENT, NON-BLEEDING, LOW COST 


For All Cures 
MONSANTO CHEMICAL CO. 


Rubber Service Division 
1012 Second National Bidg., Akron, Ohio 




















CAMELINE ciittte FILLER 
99.75% 325 mesh, more than 90% 
minus 25 microns; soft, thin, platy 
particles, assuring better tensile, flex- 
ing and elongation. 
HARRY G. HOEHLER 
YORK, PA. 











CHEMICALS 


Carbon Black—Clay—Colors 
Accelerators—Sulphur 
Stocks Carried At All Times 


Ernest Jacoby & Co. 


79 Milk St. Boston, Mass. 
Cable Address: Jacobite Boston 








COMPOUNDING Materials 


Vulcanizing Agents Pigments 


Accelerators Clays 
Antioxidants Mineral Rubber 
Plasticizers Aromatics 
Dispersions Blacks 
R. T. VANDERBILT CO. 
230 Park Ave. New York City 
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Chemicals and Compounding Materials (continued } ‘in 





CROWN CLAY 


An Approved Clay for 
Rubber Compounding 


Southeastern Clay Co. 
Aiken South Carolina 





MAGNESIUM SALTS 


“MARINCO” Magnesium Carbonates, 
Hydroxides, Oxides 
U.S.P. Technical and Special Grades 
Marine Magnesium Products 
Corporation 
South San Francisco, California 


STEARIC ACID 


STEAREX ... CAKE or POWDER 
STEAREX BEAD 
Standardized Products for Rubber 
Compounding 
MINERAL RUBBER (Parmr), TALC 
SOAPSTONE 


Binney & Smith Co. 


41 East 42nd St. New York City 

















CUMAR —Paracoumarone Resin. 


A neutral gum for rubber com- 
pounding. 
Samples and prices on request. 
The Barrett Company 
40 Rector St. New York City 


MAPICO COLORS 
Pure Oxides of Iron 
Yellows—Reds—Browns—Black 


MAGNETIC PIGMENT CO. 
Manufacturers 
BINNEY re SMITH CO. 
Distributors 


41 East 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 


SULPHURS 


Rubbermakers’ TIRE BRAND and TUBE 
BRAND. Also CRYSTEX Insoluble 
Sulphur, Sulphur Chloride, Caustic Soda, 
Coben’ Bi ulphide, Casbon Tetre- 
Chloride. 


Stauffer Chemical Company 
2710 Graybar Bldg., New York City 




















DU PONT Rubber Chemicals 


DU PONT RUBBER COLORS 
DU PONT ACCELERATORS 
DU PONT ANTI-OXIDANTS 


E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 


RUBBER CHEMICALS DIVISION 
WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 


PARA-DORS— 


overcome odors in rubber—effec- 
tively and at low cost. 
GIVAUDAN-DELAWANNA, INC. 


Industrial Aromatics Division 
330 West 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 


TITANIUM PIGMENTS 


TITANOX.-A (Titanium Dioxide) 
TITANOX-B (Titanium Barium Pigment) 
TITANOX-C (Titanium Caleium Pigment) 
TITANOX-L (Lead Titanate) 


TITANIUM PIGMENT CORP. 
SELLING AGENTS 
111 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
104 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Hl. 











FACTICE— Prevents blooming, 


makes colors fast and a smoother 
batch. 


Stamford Rubber Supply Co. 
Stamford, Conn. 


PARA-FLUX 


The Universal Seftener—Adaptable, Uni- 
ferm. Improves Quality—Economiecal. 


The C. P. Hall Co. 


2510 First Central Tower 
Akron Ohie 








ZINC OXIDES 


AZO ZZZ Zine Oxides 

lead free—pure—uniform—dependable 
AZO ZZZ-11 AZO Z2ZZ-55 
AZO ZZZ-22 AZO ZZZ-44 AZO ZZZ-66 


American Zinc Sales Company 


Columbus, Ohio New York 
Chicago St. Louis 











FURNEX—FURNEX BEADS 


—A eool mixing reinforcing black for 
Footwear and Mechanicals. Good ageing 
—Improved oil resistance. 


Binney & Smith Co. 


41 East 42nd St. New York City 








PELLETEX (The pellet Gastex) 


The special process reinforcing black in 
free-flowing form. Saves power; none 
wasted; protects adjacent colored stocks. 


GENERAL ATLAS CARBON DIV., 
GENERAL PROPERTIES CO., INC. 
60 Wall St. New York 





ZINC OXIDE PIGMENTS 
The XX Reds Kadox 
ZINC SULPHIDE PIGMENTS 
The Cryptones The Albaliths 


(Lithopones) 
The New Jersey Zinc Sales Co. 
New York Chicago 


Cleveland, Boston, San Francisco 











GASTEX 

Special Process Reinforcing 
BLACK. Superior aging and oil 
resistant properties. Low perma- 
nent set. 

GENERAL ATLAS CARBON DIV., 
GENERAL PROPERTIES CO., INC. 
60 Wall St. New York 





RUBBER PROCESSING OILS 
For wr - ee ta Pe ie 
SUN RUBBER PROCESSING OILS 


Write 


SUN OIL COMPANY 
Philadelphia 


Pennsylvania 











ZINC OXIDES 


Black Label Red Label Green Label 
Manufactured by Our New Electretherwmic 
Process 


St. Joseph Lead Co. 
250 Park Ave.. New York 


Plant and Laberatory: Monaca 
(Josephiown), Pa. 




















IRON OXIDES 


Asbestine—Barytes—Talc— 
Soapstone 


C. K. Williams & Co. 
EASTON, PA. 











RUBBER SUBSTITUTES 
White, brown and black. 


The Carter Bell Mfg. Co. 
Springfield, New Jersey 








ZINC STEARATE 


ZINC LAURATE 


Colite Mold Lubricant 
for Extra High Gloss 


THE BEACON COMPANY 
87 Bickford St., Boston, Maes. 
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Machinery and Equipment 





The W. F. GAMMETER CO. 
Cadiz Ohio 





B. C. AMES COMPANY 
Waltham Mass. 





eal 
caper ses | | cavces— — ae 
ALL STEEL Calender Shells. oeange Rig Bye ys ae & nin ot Separators Drums 
All welded. Any size. oe em -~ fi Brakes 
New and better. Rolls Special Magnets 


Stearns Magnetic Mfg. Co. 
640 So. 28th St., Milwaukee, Wis. 











CUTTING DIES 
Cutting and perforating dies of all 
types for rubber manufacturers. 
Send for our quotations 
Brockton Cutting Die 
& Machine Co. 


Avon, Mass. 











GRINDING MILLS 


SPAN grinding mill reduces soft 
and hard rubber to fine powder. 


Made in U. S. A. 
M. Pancorbo 
155 John St. New York, N. Y. 





MANDRELS—AII Types 


Circular and Straight—Aluminum and Steel 
Licensed Under Clyde E. Lowe Co. Patents 
Sherardizing and Chrome Plating _ 
Machinery—Air Bag & Mandrel Polishing 
National Sherardizing & 


Machine Co. 


Hartford, Conn. Akron, Ohio 











CUTTING MACHINERY 


Specialists in Rubber Cutting Equipment for 
Bands, Crude Stock, Jar Rings, Tubes, Roll- 
ers, Washers, Treads, Cement Stock, ete. 


See Black Kock for All Cutting Problems 


Black Rock Manufacturing Co. 


179 Osborne St. Bridgeport, Conn. 














HYDRAULIC PRESSES 
for 


RUBBER and PLASTICS 


The McKinnon Iron Works Co. 
Ashtabula Ohio 


MIXERS 

ROSS Improved Mixers for cutting 
rubber cements. Standard Mixers, 
50-500 gallons; Change Can Mixers, 


5-50 gallons. 
Send for Catalogue 


Charles Ross & Son Company 
158 Classon Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 











DIAL GAUGES—Thickness 


For measuring the thickness of 
rubber and similar materials. Many 
models. 


Frank E. Randall 
248 Ash St., 
Waltham Mass. 














MACHINERY 
L. ALBERT & SON 
Trenton, N. J. Akron, O. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 








MOLDS 


For tires, rubber specialties and me- 
chanical goods; general machine work. 


The Akron Equipment Co. 
Akron, Ohio 











DRYING MACHINERY 
For Synthetic Rubber, Reclaimed Rub- 
ber, Latex Processed Materials, etc. 


PROCTOR & SCHWARTZ, INC. 
Seventh St. & Tabor Rd. Philadelphia, Pa. 











MACHINERY—RUBBER 


“MASTER” Tube Molds, Tire Vuleanizers, 
Molds and Cores, Tire Drums, Tubers, ete. 


Special Machinery Built to Order 


Akron Standard Mold Co. 
Akron, Ohio 





NEW AND USED 
RUBBER MACHINERY 


Send us your inquiries and list of 
machinery you have for sale. 


M. Norton & Co. 
Medford Mass. 











EXTRUDERS 


The pioneer line of tubers, strainers 
and wire insulating machines. For 
latest developments inquire of 


JOHN ROYLE & SONS 


Paterson New Jersey 











MACHINERY 


A complete service from the design of 

machinery to finished produets of all kinds. 

Plant layouts — Formulas — Processes. 
Specializing in Latex Equipment. 


Continental Machinery Company 
305 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 








SHOE MACHINERY 
Bed Lasters 
Clickers or Cutting Machines 
Skiving Machines 
Lacing Machines (same as Ensign Type) 
Hamlin Machine Company 
67 Maplewood St. Malden, Mass. 
N. W. MATHEY, Owner 











FORMS - PORCELAIN 


Exclusive Manufacturers of 
Vitreous Porcelain Closed End Forms 
No matter what shape or design—we 
can make it. Send blue print or sketch 
for our prices. 

The Colonial Insulator Co. 
Akron, Ohio 

















MACHINERY 
Cutting, Trimming, Skiving, 
Cementing, Eyeletting, 
Cutting Dies—Eyelets. 
United Shoe Machinery Corp. 
140 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 








SPECIAL MACHINERY 
For Quality and Efficiency in Work- 
ing Rubber. Consult us about your 
problems. 

Utility Manufacturing Co. 
Cudahy, Wisconsin 
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Machinery [Cont’d] Rubber—cruce. Scrap; Latex; Dispersions 





STOCK SHELLS 


A Type for Every Need—Large Diameter— 
Light Weight — Extra Strong — Seamless. 


National Sherardizing & 
Machine Co. 
Hartford, Conn Akron, Ohie 


CREPE RUBBER 
Specialists in 
Latex Crepe 
Charles F. Connor & Co., Inc. 


110 State St., Boston, Mass. 
Telephone: LAFayette 3690 





LATEX 
Normal, Concentrated, Processed 


HEVEATEX CORPORATION 


78 Geodyear Ave., 


Offices in New York, Akron, Chicago 


Melrose. Mase 











TESTING MACHINES 


RUBBER TENSILE TEST MACHINES 
TEXTILE TESTING MACHINES 


Write for Descriptive Literature 
Henry L. Scott Co. 


P. O. Bex 965 Providence, R. 1. 














CRUDE RUBBER 


LATEX, BALATA 
GUTTA-PERCHA, GUTTA-SIAK 


Robert Badenhop Corporation 
Woolworth Bldg., New York City 


LOTOL 
(Compounded Latex) 
Ready to use 
NAUGATUCK CHEMICAL 
Division of United States Rubber Co. 


Rockefeller Center, New York, N. Y. 
Offices in Detroit, Boston, Indianapolis 














THE MARKET PLACE 


is the acknowledged Buyers’ Guide to 
products and services in the rubber 
industry. 


Use it—for RESULTS! 

















Reclaimed Rubber .... 


CRUDE RUBBER 
SCRAP RUBBER 
Also HARD RUBBER DUST 
H. Muehlstein & Co., Inc., 


122 E. 42nd St., New York City 


BRANCHES: Akron, Chicago, Boston 
Detroit, Les Angeles, London, Paris 





REVERTEX 

Highly Concentrated (About 75%) 
Rubber Latex 

Sole Distributor for U.S.A. and Canada 


Revertex Corp. of America 
37-08 Northern Blw'd., L. 1. City, N. Y. 




















RECLAIMED RUBBER— 
For All Purposes 


NAUGATUCK CHEMICAL 
Division of United States Rubber Co. 


1230 Sixth Ave., N. Y. City 


CRUDE RUBBER 
SCRAP RUBBER 
HARD RUBBER DUST 
BALATA — GUTTA PERCHA 


Hermann Weber Company 
67 Broad St.. New York 


RUBBER 


Crude Rubber 
Liquid Latex 


Ernest Jacoby & Co. 
79 Milk St. Boston, Mass. 
Cable Address: Jacobite Boston 























RECLAIMED RUBBER— 


Uniformity, reliability, cleanliness 


Pequanoc Rubber Co. 
_ Butler, N. J. 








CRUDE RUBBER 
LIQUID LATEX 


Members of the Commodity Exchange, Inc., and 


Commodity Exchange Rubber Clearing Ass‘n., Inc. 
Charles T. Wilson Co., Inc. 
120 Wall St. New York 


AKRON OFFICE: 803 United Building 


RUBBER— 
Scrap and Crude 


Aleo HARD RUBBER DUST 


A. Schulman, Inc. 


Darrew Road, Akron, Ohio 
1401 Mississippi Ave.. E. St. Lowis, HN. 
736 Statler Bldg.. Boston. Mase. 
Warehouses at Akron and E. St Lowis 






























RECLAIMED RUBBER— 


A standardized grade for every 
requirement. 


U. S. Rubber Reclaiming Co., Inc. 
500 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
“$8 Years Serving the Industry 
Solely as Reclaimers” 





DISPERSITE 


Water Dispersed Rubber 
(Reclaimed—Crude—Synthetics) 
Man-made Alternate for Latex 


Dispersions Process, Inc. 


1230 Sixth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Offices in Detroit, Boston, Indianapolis 





VULTEX THE ONLY 
VULCANIZED LATEX 

Insures Highest Quality, Uniformity, Econ- 
omy, Simplicity of Application. 
FULLY PROTECTED BY PATENTS 
Also Latex and Latex Compounds 


General Latex & Chemical Corp. 


Successors to the Vultex Chemical Company 
666 Main St. Cambridge, Mass. 




























The Progressive Concern Selling 
to Rubber Manufacturers Uses 
THE MARKET PLACE 


for Results 








GUAYULE “Duro” Brand and 
AMPAR Rubber, washed and 
dried ready for compounding. 
High Grade PLANTATION 
RUBBER from our own Estates 
Continental Rubber Co. of N. Y. 
745 Fifth Avenue New York 








YOUR PRODUCTS 
Should be displayed in 
THE MARKET PLACE 
Show What You Have to Sell 
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Rubber Mnfrs. Consultants Fabrics—tiners, Hollands 











Sponge Rubber: Sheeted—Die Cut—Molded 





MECHANICAL MOLDED CONSULTING 
RUBBER GOODS LATEX TECHNOLOGIST Capitol Process Liner Treatment 


Your Inquiries Solicited : ae 
Barr Rubber Products Co R. J. Noble, Ph.D. Textile Proofers, Inc. 
Sandusky, Ohio 21 Woodland Road, Malden, Mass. One Gates Ave. _—_ Jersey City, N. I. 


CUSTOM FINISHERS of 
RUBBER REPELLENT LINERS 

















Summer Ave. & Halsey St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 





SANITARY GOODS— CONSULTING 


Dress Shields, Baby Pants, Aprons. Elastic . ‘ asily. 2. Wrinkles 

Belts, Bloomers, Stepins, Bibs, Guimps and Rubber Technologist 1. Al Compe ay he 3, Prevents rot; 

Brassicres. ° . il- Liners 
: liners rendered heat and oil-proof. 4. e 

SPECIAL GOODS CUT TO ORDER R. R. Olin Laboratories remain porous, reducing tendency to trap air. 


Rand Rubber Co., Inc. P O. BOX 372. AKRON. OHIO POROTEX PRODUCTS 


Telephones: Sherwoed 


LINERS TREATED 


Advantages of Porotex Treatment 


3724, Franklin 98551 875 East 140th St. Cleveland, Ohio 























SOFT MOLDED Do you believe in Your Products? PROCESSED LINERS 
RUBBER GOODS Then you should believe in tell- 


ing the rubber industry about “LINERETTE”—Treated paper for separat- 

Made to Your Specifications them. The MARKET PLACE is tng cr lncetening Syke weighs: sulbes 

R. W. Rhoades Metaline Co.. Inc. the logical place to display your The Cleveland Liner & Mfg. Co. 
30 West Ave.. Long Island City, N. Y. wares. 


“CLIMCO”"—Fabries treated to prevent ad- 
hesion of rubber stocks. 





5508 Maurice Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 




















RATES: Five cents per word, minimum charge, $2.00, except POSITIONS WANTED, 
$1.00 for 40 words or less, extra three cents per word. A\|ll classified advertisements pay- 

sete amg , aeons. Address replies to box numbers care of RUBBER AGE, 250 West 57th 
t., New York. 














POSITIONS WANTED 





CHEMIST—Four years’ experience in general rubber compounding, de- 
velopment and research, and technical service to factory on manufacturing 
problems. Excellent scholastic record (B.S.) and references. Address Box 
1174, Ruspeer AGE 


CHEMIST with seven years’ technical experience in latex and rubber 
production, also laberatory and development. Acquainted with synthetics 
Locaticn me object Available at once. Address Box 1182, Rupper Ace. 


MECHANICAL ENGINEER-DESIGNER—Recent work in high pressure 
equipment, power plant, and heavy foundations. Prior experience in machin- 
ery and equipment; ten years in rubber industry. Address Box 1179, Rvus- 
BER AGE. 


RUBBER CHEMIST—Capable production man, having rubber and sy1 
thetic background. Desires change. Address Box 1183, Rupper AGE. 


RUBBER CHEMIST—THREE YEARS’ BROAD EX- 
PERIENCE IN COMPOUNDING OF RUBBER AND 
ALL SYNTHETICS, PLANT AND LABORATORY 
MANAGEMENT, MOLDING AND PROCESSING PROB- 
LEMS. RESPONSIBILITY AND OPPORTUNITY ES- 
SENTIAL. ADDRESS BOX 1178, RUBBER AGE. 


SALARY IMPORTANT—For $100 weekly will accept janitor work. Con 


sider less for responsible position with future. Several vears’ experience in 
development of rubber and synthetics, plant, laboratory management. Capable, 
efficient, business ability. Consider part salary investment in business. Address 


Box 1185, RuBBER AGE 





FOR SALE 





FOR SALE: 1—Watson-Stillman Hydro-Pneumatic Accumulator: 1—5 ft 
dia. Vulcanizer, with quick opening door; 20—Semi-Automatic Hydraulic 
Presses; 1—Farrel-Birmingham 16” x 36” Rubber Mill, m.d.; 12—30” x 40”, 
1—38” x 78” Hydraulic Press; Hydraulic Pumps, Calenders, Tubers, etc. 
CONSOLIDATED PRODUCTS CO., INC., 14 Park Row, New York, N. Y. 
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HELP WANTED 


RUBBER TECHNOLOGIST —FOR DEVELOPMENT 
AND RESEARCH—A LEADING, PROGRESSIVE EAST- 
ERN COMPANY OFFERS AN UNUSUAL OPPOR- 
TUNITY TO AN ALERT MAN POSSESSING INITIA- 
TIVE AND SEVERAL YEARS OF THOROUGH EX- 
PERIENCE IN COMPOUNDING AND TESTING OF 
SYNTHETIC RUBBERS AS WELL AS RUBBER IT- 
SELF. EXPERIENCE WITH OTHER SYNTHETICS 
AND PLASTICS DESIRABLE. STATE AGE, EXPERI- 
ENCE AND SALARY EXPECTED. ADDRESS BOX 
1181, RUBBER AGE. 


WANTED—-Assistant production supervisor in small plant manufacturing 
general line of rubber proofed goods. Some plant experience with technical 
background required. Knowledge of synthetics desirable. State education, ex 
perience and salary expected. Address Box 1186, RuBBER AGE. 





MAN—Experienced in time study, job analysis and method improvement 
State details, salary and when available. Address Box 1187, Rupper Ace 





EQUIPMENT WANTED 





WANTED: 1—Banbury Mixer; 2—Mills; 1—Calender; 5—Hydraulic 
Presses, with pump and accumulator; 2—Tubers. Address Box 1014, RuBpeER 
AGE. 


EQUIPMENT in good operating condition, 2 Mills 42” to 60”; tuber 
suitable for treads from calenders. State full particulars and best price. Ad- 
dress Box 1184, Rupper AGE. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


INTERESTED IN PURCHASING or renting a Rubber Factory—-modern 
equipment. Also used Grinding Machines in perfect condition. Make detailed 
offer. Address Box 1188, Ruspper AGe. 
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National Carbon Company, Inc. 
National Rosin Oil & Size Co.. 


National Sherardizing and Machine Co. , ; 145, 157, 
Naugatuck Chem. Div. U. S. Rubber Co. . ~ 102, 155, 
Neville Co. oe pt ee OSs ae ob UD GEER H GO De® aso 141 
New Jersey Zinc Co. a dete oe bob Chub ren Be : : : ~ 
Noble, R. J. 


Norton, M., & Co. 
Olin Laboratories, The R. R. 








Pancorbo, M. 


Pequanoc Rubber Co.... a ee , 95, 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., Columbia Chemical Div. + oon ee 


Porotex Products , 
Proctor & Schwartz, Inc. 


Rand Rubber Co..... ; 145, 
Randall, Frank E... ee .141, 
Rare Metal Products Co. hing area 146, 
Revertex Corp. of America , : ....Insert Following 90, 


Rhoades, R. W., Metaline Co., Inc. 
Ross & Son, Charles 


Royle & Sons, John tenia wiki 94, 
St. Joseph Lead Co... — ; 96, 
Schulman, A., Inc. othe oe Inside Back Cover, 
Scott Co., Henry L.... : ae : : 145, 
Skelly Oil Co. va ek eniah ah 

Southeastern Ciay Co. neesen ‘ 156, 


Stamford Rubber Supply Co............ 136, 


Stanco Distributors, Inc. 
Standard Chemical Co. 


Stauffer Chemical Co. ia —— , 140, 
Stearns Magnetic Mfg. Co. i oa 146, 
Sun Oil Co. 


Textile Proofers, Inc. 
Thiokol Corporation 


Titanium Pigment Corp. , 100, 


Trade News Service 


Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 


United Carbon Co........ we sceeesess. Insert Following 142, 
United Shoe Machinery Corp. P 135, 
U. S. Rubber Co., Naugatuck Chemical Div. 102, 155, 


U. S. Rubber Reclaiming Co. 
Utility Mfg. Co. 


Vanderbilt, R. T., Co. “¥ Front Cover, 
Weber, Hermann, Co. vin , ‘ 

Whittaker, Clark & Daniels, Inc. , ; . 136, 
Williams, C. K., & Co. ee eee 145, 


Wilson Co., C. T. - 
Wishnick-Tumpeer, Inc. 


Zophar Mills, Inc. 
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AN APPROVED CLAY 


Sake 


gol D> 


SOUTHEASTERN CLAY COMPANY 
AIKEN, SOUTH CAROLINA 











| SOLE PRODUCERS OF PURE 


INTERNATIONAL PULP CO., 41 Park Row, New York, N.Y. 
ASBESTINE 


SPECIALLY PREPARED FOR USE IN RUBBER 
Covered and Protected by Letters Patent Registered at U. S. Patent Office, Washington. D. C. 
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RUBBER AGE, NOVEMBER, 


HUGHES 
EAST STROUDSBUR 
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Uncte SAM isn't fooling about 


He is going to keep every avenue of defense 


* To safeguard the defense supply of metals, crudé 

ber and many other commodities, the government has 
established priorities and fixed prices in some cases. 
There will be additional priorities and price freezing 
when necessary, make no mistake about that! 


* So far we have no priorities and no price-fixing in scrap 
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RUBBER 


ALL OF US 10 
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ion as long as 
y flowing into na- 
ap is sold freely and at 


* That is our policy. Patriotism and prudence dictate 


that our policy be extended to every link in the chain of 


scrap rubber supply. 
It's up to all of us to keep it moving! 


A. SCHULMAN INC. 


AKRON, OHIO « E. ST. touis, ILLINOIS e BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


This advertisement appears in the CONVENTION EDITION—-WASTE TRADE 
OURNAL, National Association of Waste Material Dealers Convention 











nO STICKING! 





O BOTTLENECK AT THE CUTTING TABI, 
@ When your uncured stock is stored in % 


Climco-Processed liners your production can- 


things like this that add up into the big thin 
If you are not already using Climco-Proces| 
not bottleneck at the cutting table. Y Y ilies 


liners, may we suggest that you write us to 
The Climco Process eliminates the formation of 


for full details? Climco Processing is its 
adhesions, insures quick uniform separation, 


reward because it so greatly prolongs the 
preserves the desired tackiness of the stock, fective life of the liners. You owe it to y¢ 
maintains better gauge, and frees you of the self to at least have the facts. Ye 
worry of lint and ravelings. 


In the year 1941, when production LINERETTE 
efficiency is the keynote of our na- 
tional life, when America is trying 
to squeeze enough production for 
both war and peace, it is little 


INTERLEAVING PAPER 5 oe 
Treatment Contains ; 4 
NO OIL OR WAX 

Samples on Request 


The Cleveland Liner & Miz. ( 


Cleveland, Ohio i 


CLIMCO PROCESSED LIME! 
Assure Better, Lower Cost Production 











